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. p The three research papers in this document concern 

open admissions and student success -in the classrooms of Bronx 
CJtiiirmunity College. Together^ thes^ pr^ojects capture^ much of what is 
involVfed in a ccmprehensive. or^n adflli^'ssions prqgram. The first ^ 
research rjepcrt- .explores tile technical characteristics^ anfl 
therefore^ t-he • f easibility/f'or use with community ..college studeAts^ 
of a rece^nt ly^jdeveloped mathematics competency^±est. This study also 
attempts tc develop an equivalent foriD of the test , and evaluates • 
differential ma tjhema ;^ics .achievement over a f our .liiojjthr instruct ibnal 
^perioa, under ^6 toodes of instruct^n.- THe 'second research /project 
develops 'an' int^raction/anaiysis- system, specifically designed tcy^ 
^describe the -interpersonal process in -^h^e classroom; The classroom 
attiyi.ties paradigm presented in this report -wa& a ^reliable 
process-de.sQr iptive instrument^ capable of providihg^ a check on 
program claims of innovative classroom int^ractp.bn. -The third project 
examined the functigning a-nd the impact o^f Project Total Discoyer.y ~ 
(Tt) Qver .^ thrd^ year- peticd. In this, report th6 three successive 
intetdi^ciplinary ' programs^ .implemented at. Bronx Cominunity College for 
reae,diation of underp.repa^ed fxeshmen ' are reviewed. It is shlDwn th^t 
the evclvement of* the interdisciplinary appYoaches^ to rem.ediatioii 
fron^^Pro ject STIR to ^Proj.ect LINK ^c Project Total Discovery was 
a'ar.ked -bj clearer objectives^ and ^more precise evaluation. Increased* 
administra'tive control, was also noted/ (Aitthor/AM) . 
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Introduction 



When one examines the programs of a college whe?tre 75% of the 
students require .remediation tn at least one discipline ^ind Avhere : 
academic and extraracademic pressures conribine to slow a student's 
progress so that he is more likely to*graduate in eight semesters than^^ 
in four, it is essential to isolate and describe the factors that influence 



/ 

/ 



♦ 



student success in the classroom and persistence in college. For years,/ 

• ' ■ ' / 

Bronx Community College's Office of Institutional Research (OIR), unde^ 

■ ■ ■ 7 ' 

the- thoughtful and astute direction of Dr. ^Norman Eagle, has undertaken 
a staggering variety of evaluation tasks, ^ In addition to annually conducting 
student opinion surveys which measare student attitudes on everything 

^\ 

fronn class roo.m instruction to municipal transportation, OIR has 
\3yst:ematically examined the probable relationships between different 
B. C. C. 'courses and analyzed the effect of B.C.C. support i^ervices on 
student' performance. A few typical questions germane to underprepared 
students that the OIR routinely attempts to answer'follow: ^ ^ 

1. How well "^o freshmen, in English comiSosition perform when 

placed directly into ?he course as compared with Comparable students 

^ ■ ' . ■ ^ . ^ ' 

who have first completed^ required course in remedial composition? 

' . ,v ' V' A ^ ■■ . ■ ■■; ■■ ■ ' 

2, t^or.the group of students testing at the B.C.C. Nelson-Denny 

cut-off score, how effective is the College's Reading course in irrrprov(ing 

ftr ' • ■ 

the probability of passing f reshnMpRiglish? 



.•■'.•"/ * ■ . . . . ' 

/ ' • • 

3. How much more do students gain in reading ability as a result 
of the college's two reading courses than they would gain merely by 
college attendance? " ' , . 

4. What -are the relationships between Nelson-Denny Reading Test 
ScQres and Mastery Test Sco rejs^fjand g rades in remedial English, English 

^composition and entry. lev^el courses in Communication Arts ax:^d- Sciences, 

• ^ • ' ■ . ' ■ ■ 

Psychology and History? 

• 5. Do students entering a co.urse i.n Survey of Mathematics via 
three different routes differ in the grades they earn in the course? 

6, , Do tutored students in I^ursing Technology II .do bette.r than 
• ^'^tomparable students in the same course who do not receive tutoring? 

Although further research into any of these areas or others w6uld 
have been appropriate for. National Project II, it was my opinion, along 
wifh that of -Dr. Thea Benenson, the former Associate Director of 
Institutional Research, that our Fund sponsored research might best 
have ttwo complimentary but different emphases: 1) an analysis of a 
recently developed mathematics competency test and 2) a close look at 
Project Total' Discovery |tD), a pilot, interdepartmervir^l approach to 
remediation. , Together these research projects capture much of the 
flavor*of a comprehensive open admissions program. ,With the willing 
cOlla'bo ration of the Mathematics, department fiind little in res.earcli 
is ever undertaken, let alone completed without willing Collaborators' 
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Thoa examined and attemptedJJd validate an alternative placement 
instrument for entering a^wdents in mathematics. . ' . 

The second r.eslfflrch project, -also undertaken by Thea, was the 
development oLm interaction ^s^nalysi^ system. It was our hypothesis 
that sbrnething^i^ferent was happeninj^ in, TD classrooms and we wa'hted 
to be able to describe this interaction more fully and ^actly.^ We felt 
that this info rfnation would be a necessary prerequisite for further 
analysis of a" prog rarrl that pnany of us ifelt suggested much promise. * 

The third essay^ by tir. Robert Dennehy of the Departmerrt of j 

< Psychology and Barbara Schaier of th'e NP II staff, examine^ the " ' ' 

.functioning and the impact of TD over a three year perj^, a study aided 

by Thea's earlier work. Bob. and Bai*6ara conclude that .TD is different, 

that it does lead to better student performance and attitudinal' changes / 

• i^i both students and faculty.^ Further, they document a special program^s 

ability to modify itself iji light of specific suggestions, the most recent' 

data on TD, un^vaUable to Bob and Barbara at the tinfie of theii" dssay, 

shows that in Fall', 1976 only 5% of TD freshmen dropped out, a figure 

which contrasts very favorably with the 13. 5% attrition r^te for 

comparable non-TD students. TD seems to tave evolved into a progfarn 
• -■ " * ^ 

which exhibits a sensitivity to both cog;nitive and aiffective needs of 



students; - ^ • 



I am most grateful for the counsel 6i Dr. Eagle, Director of 

■ . . * • ' * 

Institutional Research at Bronx Coxnmunity ^ollege, -to * yX 
♦ • ... 

•5 
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Dr. William Kl^iber, Director of College Discovery, the parent 

^ . * . ' ^ ^- ' ' " 

•organization for TD and to Dr. Erwin Just, Chairman of Mathematics. 

Deep thanks are eictended to B«ss' Ilcymap and^ran Resto whose nimlile / 

finders and quick /eyes finished this project for us. Most importantly 

gratitude is due Thea Benenson, Robei;t Dennehy and Barbara ^haier 

who/iuring the past tumultous months for the City University of New 

York, ^under the^ ricTst trying' conditions, undertook and completed serious 



rje^earch. 
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This portion of the Finvil Report for the* Fund for the 
Improvement of Postsecondary Education has been prepared by 
Dr. Thta Fuchs Bencnson, Consultant to Bronx Cdmrnuntty College 
Dr, Bencnson was formerly Project Director for the research 
reported herein while Assistant Director of Institutional Re- 
search for Program Evaluation at the College. Secretarial 
services were provided by the Of^ice'of Institutional Research 
'^it the College. ' i j% 
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INTROnUCTION . ■ ' 

As mentioned previously, in 1970 <;hc Ci ty 'Unive rs f ty of ' 
Now York inau^.uraLed an *'open adniiss ions'* policy*, a j',uaranteo f)f 
a cQllcge-place to every ' stiidenU^ho had successfully completed 
high school, or its equivalent, Althoup,h this policy was recent- 
ly modified ih June 1976, the "research reported herein attempts 
to provide a service, to all postsecondary institutions which en- 
roll students who ^re under-prcpa|:'ed for colfvge in tlie avoa of 
mathematics. Tlius, the research described is probably not limi- 
ted to "open admissions** institutions only; it is likely, how- 
-ever, that conmunity or junior colleges will find it more 'useful . 

Admittedly, standards vary. It is quite difficult to pro- 
vide a definition of first-year '*callt?ge level'* mathematics wliich 
would satisfy faculties at, say, a comniuni ty col legt , a fairly 

select four-year college, a large State (jnivfirsity, or a select 

« 

research University. However, there are certain basic ma thema- 
tical competencies wh^ch must have been achieved, usually even at 
the coniTJunity college level, or a student is class if i%d' as de- 
ficient^ in mathematical skills. * 

Generally, mastery of the basic mathematical operations usual- 
ly taught in the elementary and middle schools, through grade 8, 

comprise the minimum Ifevel of acceptable competency . Trans.llated 
into . curr icular topics, mastery of the following would be. neces- 
. sary: .'addition^ subtraction, multipl icati-On , division, and mani- 

pulation of fractions, decimals and percents. - 



Sinco nc^arly all studrnts havi^ Ikh'M oxpoaod to instruction 

In tlu\so 'a^(^'^s pnv 1 <mis ly , lack ot nuistory in thvnv areas c(insti- 

•tutert tluj nrml for actual rctcachin^ of lUvao topics^ Or, as it 

is: coiitTionly referred to, for mathematics remod iat ii^. (The kvvm 

"ren.ed iat ion*', in this paper, will hv confined to the . rc -teach ln>; 

phenon.ction j n.s t desc r i hed . )r Xhi se students usually constitute tlie 

•first, or' lowest, level, t^Y mathemat icr, deficiency^ * 
ft 

Since nt»l all students presently in col le^;e were enrolled in 
a standard col le^^e -preparatory course of study in Ui^h scliool, 
some students add i.t i ona 1 ly , cv idence (\ mathematics ^'curriculum p.ap". 
That is, si.K^ller topics, such as exponents or square roots, or 
much larger topics, such as courses in plane gcomctiy or elementary 
and intermtdiatt> algebra, were never taught previously to these 
students. Instruction usually occurs in these areas in grades 7 
through 9 oil 10, dependent on standards in a^ part icular* school or 
school system. - . ^ 

The curricular ^gap just described, in the goomeiry and alge- 
bra areas delineated, constitutes- a -second pre-collcge mathema- 
tics group, usually referred to as developmental. The instrnc- 
.tional material is definitely pce-collegc in level, but its teach- 
ing occurs for the*firsi: time for a subset of college stijsU^nts. 

Community colLcges usually also designate these students ma- 

\ . ■ ■ . \ 

thematic^ deficient , but at a somewhat higher level than the group 

,previbusly described, if the basic arithmetic material has been 

mastered. ' /-> 



()«cc aprocmcnt on what ciuuil i tutcs rimthrmatlcs doflclency 
haa born arrlvod at within an institution, a tmirc srrious pro- 
hlnn I'mcrnf's: accurate and rr I iahlr aMMOSsmt'nt oi nintlKmUicj^ 
cHMTipVirn.cv , its drficioncy, lor course placcim'nl purpc^^.cs, 
llio prt>bk m oi arr.urato and i o 1 i ah 1 o' as sossmrnt i *J cspoc 1 a I 1 y 
pronounced a( tlu- lowor ond ot ttu^ scalo. A curriculum ^;np is 
usually Calrly casv to cstabli^ili, particularly in the arras ot 
plane ^'.romctry or cltnicniary and in n^rnu^^J iat c alv.rbva, by in- 
spection of hiy}^ school records. Ihvvevcr, the reliable ass-fts- , 
mcnt of mastery of previously tau;;ht basic matorial, from the 
basic arithnotic operations throu^^i elementary alKcbra, is pro- 
blematic for community collcgt^ st!udcnts. 

The difficulties are not inherent in the subject iffatter. 
Rather, the rap id ,^cducat ional , social and political change$ of ^ 
the" 1970 's which hay(* culminated in the open admissions pheno- 
menon have left. the commercial tcst-developcr somewhat behind. 
The combination of a postsccondary age group with an often ele- 
mentary school level of mathematics competency has led to prac- 
tical and technical problems, not all of which have been res- 
ponded to by test-developers. ' ^ 

r 

A critique of all available arithmetic/mathematics achieve- 
• • • <*' 
ment tests is beyond the scope of this report. Technical guide- 

lines concerhing format, length, standardization and norms, appro 

priate level, reliability, validitv, and the necessity for "cur- 

ricular fit" in tl^ie case of achievement; tests can be founcl in a 

variety 'of^'psychometric t-^^ts, at ^oth introductory and advanced 
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levels' (Thorndike, 194;^; Davis , • 1964"^ Cronbach & GIese,r, 1965^ Nun- 

nSlly, 1967'; Thorndik6' 6c Hagen, 1969; .Cronb^ch,..497p; Thorndike 

^ - ' " ■ ■ ' ' \' \ • . ' ' 

(EdO> 1971) . ' Advanccrd treacmcnt of statistical theories under- < 

I^ing test scores -can also be foMnd in a varfcty of^texts (GuIt 

" «' ' . " ' • ' 

liksoa, 1950; Lord/6c Wovick,. 1968; Thorndike (Ed.) , 1971). 

*'*•- «,. « 

^ Problems encounte'^cd' in • the Selection, of • an appropriate ma- 

• / . ^ ; ■ V / 

'"th^matics ach ieVement instr^pient for Community col legfe^students 

' ' ■ v. " ■ * ; . V « ■ ' A \ ^ ' ' • 

' are Varied. Often tefet content V7ill be appropriate but the staa- ' 
'dardization sample and resultant nprms do not -include coirancnity 
college studen'ps; norms are available for much younger students 
only. ' The reverse is alst) true: community college students, are 
included as a separate component in the standardization sample 

and resultant nojrns, bat the test contains Jj;xsuff icient items on 

■\ " ' . / ' ' ■ ' ^ " . 

basic arithmetic operations and' manipulations, In^the test- 

- . ■ ■ ■ *■ ■ ^ ■ . 

developer's language, the "floor "■c>f:6he test is too high, yield- 
ing a severely attenuated-, chance score. 

Hie research reported herein attempted to exploTe^ the tech- 
nical characteristics.^ arid therefore the feasibility for use with 
community .:coll,ege students , of a r'ecently developed (Stolurow, 
1975a) mathematics competjency test. 



SAMPLE ^ / ' - . 

. A two "pai:i: sample was studied: 

1. N=52. 'All first-year students enrolled in the basic 
remedial MATH 05 course* in an Lhter-dLSCLplinary , 
.blockrprogrammed, daytime program reserved for CUNY 




College Discovery studeuts ; ' the acronym TO .<Tp*tal 
; Discovery) was used ,for this program.^ Students re- 
^ain^d with thp sarfie mathematics* instructbif f or th€ 
• semester. Results/in th-is 'gr^up .qiay be generali2- * 

^able to similar programs only, 
2, N=88. 'All students ^enrolled in daytime Block A of 

the -basic, Regular remedial MATH 05 course, taught 

■ ■ . ' -J ■ 

in a modular toryv^t. Block A is- one of several day- 
time^ MATH 05 Blocks. Most students could expect to 

/ * 
. . \chairge mathematics .instructors every three or four 

weeks; succes§iive modules became more -homogeneous 

with respect, to mathematics achievement. /Not alh, 

' ' sfudents were fir§t-ycar; sonie College Discovery - 

students were included. Results for this group may 

be; generalizable to inner-city, open ^eurollment , 

. • ■ ' ' - . ' '1 ^ p 

daytime community collegie students , particularly 
■ ■ ■ ■* - ^ . 

- ' ■ 

where mathematics is taught in a modular format. 

The samples were chosen on the basis of :av*ailability . Random 
selection was not possible. MATH 05 was designee^ to cover the 
four basic arithmetic operations (addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, division)/ decimals, percents, fractions, exponents, 
square roots and elementary algebra. OrHy the elementary algebra 
topics and possibly exponents and square roots were new 'material 
for some students. 



PROCF.DURES , . / ^ " • 

The first three^^ subtests of the Mathematics Diagnoatic Test 

(Stolurow, 1975a) weare administer^ as . a timed, 45 -miri^e pretest ' 

to all students in both samples in October 1975. Individuar class 
*' ' ... 
room instructors administered the test to students in the second 

." .'. • " ^""7 ■ ■ . 

sample; this, author 'administered the te^t to s^t^tidents in the first 

,< '* 

sample. A standard, jpreprinted set-<>f dilyections was, read to all 
students. Students we^re instructed to, sho>J\all work in the test 
booklets and to circle the correct answer; an effort was made to. 
collect all unused test booklets. Th^^s original form of the test 

will be r'eferred to as Form S. / ' 

■ . • ■ . 

An alternate form. Form A (Benenson, 1976) , was /then deve- 
loped to provide a che'ck on ^\?^ training on Form S fha^ might have 
occurred. In January 1976, all eight subtests of the original 
Form S and the yiew Form A were administered as a timed one hour 
posttest to both sample^, again by classroom insjiructors Vnd this 
author. < Time of administration was immediately subsequent )to the^ 
course final examination.^ Forms S and A were distr^t^iited^lter 

-nately, as each ^tpdent entered the classroom. Thus, on posttest^ 

/ ' • - " ' ' . ' . . ^ ' ■ • 

approximately^nc-half of each sample received each form. 

All ansv^e^s were then transferred to standard machine-scorable 

Qpscan^ answer ;?heets by the Office of Institutional Research. Scor 

ing and data analyses weretfien performed by computer. Descrip 

tive sta?tistics were aujgmented by analysis of variance procedure's 

wh^re indicated CANOVA) . j 



For purposes of clarity, a summary of procedures folloWs:" . 
: , Oct '7-5 (Three Subt est Pretest ) Jan '76 (Eight Subtest Posttest) 
' ■ TP MATH 05: Form S (N=52) TD MATH 05: Form S (N=16) 



■ Form A (N=15) 



Modular MATH 05: Form'^S (N=88) Modular MATH 05: Form S (N=32)' 

Form. A (N=27), 



* I NSTRU:>!ENTS . * 

Madicmati cs Diagnostic Test (^tolurow, 1975a)/:/ The .original, 
form of this test. Form S, contained- 48^ items, evenly divided, into 
eight se^quential subtests; each subtest contained six multiple- 
choice items With five answer* options. Fonn S yielded both a total 
raw score ,'^thevnumb'er coi\r^t , and the following, raw silktGst scores t 

1. Signed Numbers ' ^ . 

2. Fractions 

3. Decimals 

4. Percents 

5. Exponents and Square Roots 

6. Basic Aljgebra I: Symbol-Number ISubstitut ion 

7. Basic^Algebra H: Factoring and Manipulation 

8. Basic Algdbra III: Multiplication 

Previous work, with this teai:. (Stolurow, 1975b) was carried out 
on a heterogeneous group of undergraduatea^enrolled in ^ required 
introductory statistics course^ in a' School of Allied Health Sciences, 
Internal consistency reliability co'etficients between ^93 and .95 
wer^ obtained for ' the . total test; individual subtest internal con- : 
sistency coefficients were .70 or grea'ter. Item difficulty levels 
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ranged between ,3 and .7,- there were few chance stores and the 
score distribution was approximately normal. The *ins trumen t can' 
probably be characteri|ed as a well developed, norm-ref erencqd 
mathematics achievement t^st, with homogeneous subtests. V *. 

Mathemat ics Diagnostic Test , Form (RpnP^snn , 1976): In 
an attempt to equate the two f9rras of the test as closely as pps- 
sib.le , the only chahge made in ' Form A xfas . the substitution of * 
different numbers in Vhe item stems. Only the correct answers 
were adjusted accordingly; serial position of the correct answer 
was also changM-tG guafrd against place learning.. . 



resuiSts'^ 



1.. Tables lA, IB, IC: Item analy3is dita for Form S^^'pretest 

(18. items) and Prjprm S and. Form A posctest (each 48 

i'tems), separately for the two samples. Included are: 

.a. Item difficulty indicesr (col . ^ 1) - the "per- 
cent in each group answering each item cor- 
rectly. For a norm-referenced; test, values 
between .4 and .6, are desirabj^-i ^/ 

b. Item discrimination indices (col. 2) - the 

. . point biserial correlation (rpb) between the 

.item response--correct or incorrect — and the 
total score. The pdint biserial coefficient: 
is a prbduct-mdment coefficient and is there-'-^ 
' . fore, interpretable as such; values above .6 

; ' are desirable. ; 

c. Item omits C^^. 3) - the "number in each 

- ^ group onnrt^^ item. Suppl^pmentary infqr- 

. . nation onjitem difficulty. 



2. Table 2: The chance scc^e frequency for,]|^ S pretest and 
Form S and FormA posttest. ' Data was combined for' 
both samples within each Form, Chance score frequency. 



was quite high, ranging from 21% to 29%,,. Sue- 
cccding and prcceeding results should thotefore 
be intcrp/etod wifl^i caution, ^ ' ' 

e 3: Sununar^ descriptive ^tatistic^ for ail Forms, 
separately for the two samples. SampLe *statis- 
. tics included are means, standard deviktlons, 

ranges ^nd Cronfeachls alpha reliabiUty coeffi- 

■ ■ . ■ ' • ■' , • . . * . 

cient^ a-measure of internal cqhsistency. Al- 

- . ■ . . ' -. • > • 

though obtained means/were quit^ lowV post test 

' . * * ■ * * 

internal consistency, was high, especially in, 

^ light of small sample sizes. The lower internal 
consistency coefficients obtained on pretest were 
probably attributable to. the ^attenuated length of 
the test. No significant differences were found 
between the two samples (ANOVA.). 
4: Comparisons between the two samples on the Form 
pretest (ANOVA). The only significant differ- 
ence found was on the Fractions subtest, pi^.05, 
where TD students obtained somewhat higher 'scores ; 
(Althafi^h statistically significant, the actual di£ 
ference between the obtained means was only one- • 
half a raw score points) 

x: Compajrisons between the two forms of the post- 

\ ♦ 

test for the TD MTH 05 sanip lev (ANOVA) . The only 
significant difference was on the Fra<ltions subtest 
P^. 01, .where obtained scores on Form S were some- 
what higher than on' Fbrra A. 

18 ; , 



6. Table 6: Comparison between the two forms of the post- 

; ' test fof the Modular MaVh 05 sample (ANOVA). Na * ^ 

*. ^ • significant .differences were found between the 

^ twa forms of the test. Some preliminary evidence 
. for equivalence of Form S and Form A is "there- 
• ■» fore available, since sample size here was larger 

^ • than in the TP- sample. • ' . • *. . 

7. ^ Table 7f Comparisons between the* two san^les on post- 

test, data for Forms* S and A c6mbined, (ANOVA) . An 
. eyteji^itjn .of , th6 pretest. results discussed in sec- 
. ^ tion 4 above. ^ Tlie, only" significant difference ' 
found -was, -611 the Percefits subtest, p^.05, where 
Modular students obtained somewhat higher scores. 

XAgain, although statistically significant, .the 

. ^ • • ,'■ ' ' ' ' ' ' ■ ' ' 

actual, difference between the obtained meians was 

smly one-'half a raw score point.) 

8. Table \ Comparisons between the, two samples (ANQVA) on 
mein gain scores from pre- to posttest on the^tttst 
tnree subtests of Form S. The number of Intact 
score pairs showed considerable shrinkage, especial- 
ly in ^e Modular group. There was no evidence fpr 
any gains over the instructional period. However, 
the small sample sizes and the chance score, fre- 

, quency pr:eviously discussed suggest caution in' in- 
terpreting these resu^lts.X 
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DISCUSSION , ^ 

This study represented art attempt to ^investigate' a^recently 
•.developed (StolMa:ow,tol975a) mathemat lcs c.onipe tency test with com- 
jnunity college^ ^tudenCs, The test,^ question showed nearly per- 
fect "curricular fit''. with the remedial -"MATH 05 course. Previous 
work (Stolurpw, ^975b) wit;h thj& test had established sound tech- , ♦ 
nical characteristics on a somewhat dif ferent population^; , tt waa 
the .inttontior ot this study 1) to extenJ the previous pilot tech-^ 
laical investigation to a s^ple. of commiUiity' cnllege students ; * 
2) to develop eqftiyilent form ol the te'sc; and 3)^ to. evMuate 
dif f^cntial^ raatheiratics achievcn^ent; over a four in.'>ntl\ instruc-* 
tional period, under two modes of instruction. Each research 
goal will be* discussed separately bel9W, foIlouc4^y suggestions 
for further research.' 

Techn icq I inve s t i r^r. t ion : The high incidence of chance scores 
obtained is both disappointing and illurainat ing. Even when the 
subject-matter wa^Toasic arithmetic, over 20% of the sample "ob- 
tained chance scores, even after four month? of instruction. Tliis 
207f. might represent a subgrbup for whom college, ^ven an open* 
admiss ion conmunity college , is not ^ indicated at this time . 

Despite the frequency 6f chance sccrec the Mathematics Diag- - 
nosticV Tes t Foirm S, evidenced Wegh internal consistency coeffi- 
cicnts with the two community college 'samples. Many of the 48 items 
showed both acceptabl<;i 'item, difficulty and Itpi^^ discrimination le- 
vels. With the cliance scorers removed, these indicia would proba- 
bly improve ^lurther. Further work with th^ instru^^nt, on larger 
samples, sc(?ms to be warranted. 
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Equivarent form :' The res^ults obtained on posttest with the 

Modular sample • indicate that Form* A can probably be considered 

^ ■ ■ ' , ' . ■■ 

a technically equivalent form to Form S. Again, further work is 

needed, on a larger and more heterogeneous sample, to corrobo-* 
' Xate these 'findings. . ^ 

Program evaluation ;^ The somewhat disconcer tiijg shrin^kage on 
pasttest, attrii^utableHo rion-appeaVan6«-^r a course final exami- 
^ nation, represents attriclpn from the remedial MATH 05 course,' 
This attrition was' significantly less in the TD students: -however^ 
small remainiug sample sizes and the Modular attrition rate pro- 
eluded differential proJJ-am evaluar.ion in>^r<>ater detail , 

Sup,E:e st).o ns. foe furt her research^ : l\'t addition to suggc^ions 
made above, further research might well attempt " to investigabfc the 
test-retest reliability of both Fom S and Form A; Validation 
work cpuld then proceed, Hpwevcr, this author would caution against 
the use of mathematics course grades in the validation and cross- 
validation procedures, - - , V 
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Table lA' 



Item Analyses: Pretest Form S 
TP Math SIX^ Modular Math 05 
' . (n'. = -52;88)- 



4 



'4. 



I tern 



TD 



t 



Corvcct • Ft. Biserial . # 
(p-K) (rpb)' ■ Omitg 



■ Modular' 



% Correct^^ , Pt. • Biserial ii - 

' ^ ; (rpb) . Oniits 









Signed Numbers 






1 


.50 


.06 




.50 


.46 


2 


.33 


.47 


1 


".41: 


. 64 


3 


.21 


.33 


1 


.22 


. . '.39 




.46 


/ .41 




. 32 


.52 


5 


.15 i 


u ■ - ■ .16 : 




.10 


'.32 


6 


.58 / 


. .45 




.'36 


.70 



9 
12 
18 
16 
17 - 
11 



T- 



Fractions 



7 


.71 


8 


.7^ . 


9 


.52 


10 


-^2 


ir'- 




12 . 


.75 ' 



.14 
.20 
.25 
;44 
.52 
,52 



.73 
.82 
.50 
.15 
.30 
.58 



.36 
.25 
.30 
.36 
.66 
.42 



4 
1 
4 
36 
19 
22 



13 
14 
15 
X6 
17 
18 



.10 
.54 
,13 
,37 

,•19' 
,31 



.42 
.37 
.53 
.61 
.14 
.33 



Decimals 
• 2 
1 

1 
3 
2 



.20\ 

.28 

.19 

.36 

.23 

.28 



.51 

.50 

.55 

.40^ 

.25 

.25 



7 

7 
6 
13 
13 
9 



Tabl« 13 



Item Analysisj_ Post test Form S 
TD Math 05 &• Modular Math 05 . 
• ' / ^ (N = 16; 32) , , ^ 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



TD 



.50 
.69 
. 50 ■ 
. 38s 
^.13\ 
.69 



.04 
.51 
.•73 
.40 
.19 
."60 



1— 

Signed Nimifaers 

1 

1 . . 
3 



.31 

.38 

.28 . 

.34 

/)9 

.41 



Modular 



.7. Correct Pt. BiseriJl #^ ' ^ 7. Correct - , pt. Biserial 

Item # (H:') • (rpb) Q^its (p+) (rpb.) 



.12 
.,28 
.78 
.48 
.01 
.35 



# 

Omits 



3 
2 
6 
4 
6 
4 



7 
8 
.9 
10 
11 
12 



.69 
.94 
.63 
.50 
.50 
.63 



-^17 
-.29 
.25 
.87 
.77 
.47 



Fractions 
2 

J. 



^^^^^ 



.72 

.8f 

.53 

.34 

.41 

.59 



.23 
fr- .46 
.49 
.58 
.53 



1 
I 

5 
2 
6 







13 


• 0 


14 


.63 


15 


0 


16 


.50 


17 


.13 


18 


.13 



19 
20 
21 
-22 
23 
24 



.06 
.25 
.13 
.13 

.38.;. 
.0& 



.05 
.00 
.01 

.17 
.29" 





. Decima.ls 






1 


.13 


-.08 


. 1 


■; .34 




r. 


• .13 


.61 


r 


.50 


-.41 


■3^ 


.19 


■.56 ^ 




.28 




Percends 





3 
2 
3 
1 
3 



.;6 

.69 
.16 
.19 
.34 
.13 



.29 
.45 
.29 
.28 
.34 
.. 38 



.38 
.37 
.52 
.42 
.23 
.29 



3 
3 
4 
2 
6 
3 



1 

2 _ 
1 . 
? 

4- ■ 
2 
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Table^ IB (Cont.) 



Item Analysis: Pdsttest Form S 
5 * . TD Math 05 & Modular Math 0^ 
^ . ' (N « 16;32) 



ItJcm # ^ 



^ '. — TP . V \ ^ Modular 

% Correct Pt. Bis^rial # % C^rect Ft.' Biserial 

(P^) (rpb^ Omits ^ (^) (rpb) 




Omi t55 



Exp, & Sq, Roots 

25 -.69 ;5A -• .47 , ' .52' 2 

26 .38 , .73 1 • .38 « .51 . 3 

27 .63^ • .71 V - • .38 . > .58 3 

28 .56 .69 . 1 .38 ^' ..64 3 

29 .19 .66 3 ' .34 , .32 ' 4 

30 ^ . -38. . .55 7 J .28 .36 • 12 





.63 




Basic Algebra I • 








31 


■ .80 




.41 


.36 


4 


32 


.56 


.41 


•3 


.44 


.42 


10 


33 H 


.31 


.61 


4 


.31 


> .65 


12 


34 


.44 


.58 


1 


.28 


.67 


7 


35 


" .38 - 


.38 


3 


.31 


.53 


8 


36 


.31 


.40 • 


7 


.09 


.58 

r 


20 



Basic Algebra II 

37 .69 .62 . 2 .38 .30 6 

38 .38 . > .23 • 2 .09 . 18 , 9 

39 .13 • -.05 7 .13 .39 15 
^0 .19 .28 3 .03 -.06 ■ 12 
^1 -06 .32 6 .13 .34 19 
^2 .06 .32 4 .13 -.01 14 

. — 

I 

.* ' Basic Algebra III 

^3 . • .38 -.32. ,2 .25 ■\43 7 

44 .69 - .68 I .63 .61 7 

^5 .31 .70 3 .28 .73 15 

^6 .63 .67 4- .41 .50 • 10 

^7 , .56 .77 3 .50 .58 7 

^8 .63 .62 4 .66 . , .68 6 
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Table IC 



Item Analysis: Post test Forra A 
TD Math 05 & Modular Math 05 
(N « 15;27) « 



Item #■ 



7o Correct 

(P+) , 



TD 



Pt, Biserial 
" (rpb)- 



# ' % Correct 

Omits (p+) 



Modular 



Pt. Biserial # 
(rpb) Omits; 



1 

2 
3 
A 
5 
6 



.40 
.53 
.07 

.20 
.13 
.67 



.44 
.05 
.12 
.08. 
.37 
.61 



Signed Nimibprs 
1 
2 



4" 



.33 
.67 
.26 
..37 
.30 
.56 



.42 
.43 
.21 
.57 
.45 
.48 



2 
6 
I 
1 



Fracti ons 

7 .13 < .55 - .33 .30 ■;; ; 2 

a .60 .37 - .81 .17 ' - 

9 .60 .23 1 .70. .44 ' 1 

10 .40 - *41 "3 .41 .46 5 

11 .20 . .66' 2 .30 .61 3 
"12 .13 .38 3 .33 .61 2 









l,i.^> Decimals 








13 


f .20 


.47 


.19 


, ■ .45 


3 


14 


.33 


.54 


2 


.26 


.41 


2 


15 


.27 


.18 




.26 


' .54 


4 


16 


-.07 


.47 




.41 


.62 


3 


17 


.20 


-.12 


2 


.26 . 


-.04 


7 


18 


.13 


-.02 


1 


.26 


\ .47 


5 








* 

Percents 
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\ - 


1 


.19 


-.04 


4 


20 


.27 


.45 


3 


.41 


.40 


, 3 


21 


.13 


.18 


, ■ 2 


.15 


-.17 


3 


22 


.20 


.10 


2 ' 


.19 


-.05 ' 


4 


23 


.13 


-.17 


4 


.3? 


.33 


• 3 


24 






1 


.15 


.^3 


2 
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Table IC (Cont.). - 

■ ' f. ■ ■ • . 

Item Analysis: f'osttest Fonn A 
TD Math 05 & Modular Math 05 
(N = 15;27) ^ 




* 



I torn # 



Correct 
(p+) 



PL. Biserial 
(rpb) 



# 

Omit$ , 



Modular 



% Correct " Pt. ' Biserial # 
(l^) ' (rpb) Omits 



25 
26 
27 

' 28 : 

29 
30 



.53 
.47 
.33 
.53 
.27 
.20 



Exp. & Sq. Roots 

.56 2 .52 

.65 3 ' .52 

.44 . .'3 ' .41 

.56 . . _ - 1 .30 

.30 2 " * .44 

.47 > .3 .26 / 



.48 
.71 
.34 
.63 
.56 
..51 



3 
3 
4 
'5 
4 
7 



31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 



.53 
.67 
.33 
.40 
.27 
,13 




Basic Algebra I 

.13 3 

.34 5 

.61 4 

.68 3 

.42 4 

.26 8 



.44 
.56 
.30 

.37. 

,3> 

.15" 



.39 
.57 
.85 
.65 
.81 
."34 



3 
8 
7 
8 

12 



37 
'38 

39- 
- 40 
.41 

42 



.53 
•.13:. 
.07 
.07' 
.07 
.33 



Basic^Algebra II 

.67 . 6 

.29 4 

.51 • 5 

.47 3 

.47 ' 7 

.13 6 , 



.37 
.19 
.04 

.^22 

.15 



.25 

.20 
.50 
.18 



6 
6 

12 

10' 

13 

il 



43 > 

-> 4 4 V 

45 

'47' 
. 48 ^■ 



.?0 
.60- 
:v27' . 
.33 
.13 ' 
.33 



.66 
.49 
.36 
.48 
.46 
.75 



Basic 



ebra III 



5 
4 
6 
4 
4 
4 



.22 
.56 
.22 
.37 
.56 
.74 



.66 
.36 
.66 
.17 
.71 
.58 



, 4 
4- 
6 
5 

« 2 
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Table 2 






' ^ : ' ' 

s. 


0 


Chance S£?bre 
(N 


Frequency: All Forms 

= 140; 48; 42) 

■ ■ ' ' ■•, ^ ■ 




• 




TefetV 


Items 


Chance 
Score. 
Criterion 


Cases 


7. 


Form 


S Pretest 


(18) 


Partial Total ^4 


•36 


267. 


Form 


S Posttest • 


(48) 


Total ^ 10'^ 


13 " 


217. 


Form 


A Po8&test 


(48; 


Total ^ 10 


12 


297. 










/ 





^1. 
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Table 3 



Summary Descriptive Statistics 
(N as noted) 



Group 



X 



SD 



Min-Max'' 



Alpha 
Reliability 
Coefficient 



Form S Pretest^ 


(18) 




V 

2.7^ 
3.5° ' 






TD (N:^52) 
Modular (N=S8) 




7.5 
6.5 


2-14' 
1-16' 


■ ..'54 
• .75 


"Form S Post test 












TD (N=16) 
Modular (N>=32) 




19.3 

. 16; 1 


8.6 ' 
8.7' ; 


7-34 
0-35 


.90 
. .90 


Form A Pos^ttest ' 


(^8) , 











TD (W=15) 
Modular (N=27) 



13.9 
16.7 



6.9 
9.1 



2" 
5- 



27 
38 



.84 
.90 



= 2.667, NS. V^' 
Note: No further inter-group comparisons mdde due* to small 
•size. See Table 7. . ' 



sample 



Table '4 



Pretest Form S: TD Math 05 versus 
Modular Math 05' 
(N = 52;88) 




* Subtest 



Items 



Modular 



■ * ..X,' 



1. Signed Numbers 

2. Fractions 

3. D^mals ^ 

PARTIAL TEST 




(6) 


2.2/ 


1.3 


, 1.9 ^ 


s 1.6 


'1-.475 


NS / n 


(6) 


3.6 , 


1.3 

« 


3.1 


i.3 


5.151 




(6) 


1.6 


i.3 


1.6' 


ll. 3 


.113 


NS' 


(18) 


7.5 


2.7 


6.5 




^.667 


NS 










• — 







Table 5 



TD Math 05 iPbsttest Coiftparijppns : Joriu S ^rsus" Form/A' 

(N;«f 16;15) ^ \ \^ . 









Font 


1 S 


■.'fox 


iri' A 








Subtest 


Items 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 




P 




.Signed Numbers 




2.9 


1.5 


2.0 


1.0 


3.600 




2. 


Fractions 


(6) 


3.9 


1.4 V 


■ 2:1^.- 


.-.1,5. 


11.350; 


p^.Ol. 


3. 


Decimals 


(6) 


1.4 


.8 


1.2 




• . .263 


NS' 


4. 


Percents 




1.0 > 


1.0 . 


'.7 


.? 


.59f3 


NS V . 

1 


5. 


Exp. & Sq. Roots 


(6) 


: 2.8 . 


2.1 


2.3.. 


1.7 


.453 


NS . 


6. 


B. Algebra I 


(6) 


2.6 


1.9 


2.3 


1.5 


• .210 


NS 


7. 


B.* AlgiBbi^a.Il 


(6) 


1.5 ' 


1.0 


1.2 . 


1.2 


* V , '526. 


.' NS';, •; 


8. 


B. Algebra III 


(&) 


3.2 


2:1 


■ '■2.i^\ 


- i.e-v 


V 2.57| - 


. NS 




TOTAL TEST 


(48) 


19.3 

if. J ■ 


8.6 • 


13.9 


6.9 


^ 3.362 


NS 








> 
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Table 6 



Modular Math 05 Posttest domparisons: Form S versus ,iForm A 









Form 


S 


Form 


A 








Subtest 


' Items 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


F 


■, ^ - 


1. 


S i od ^unib e rs " ' 


> (6) 


; 1.8 


1.4 


2.5 

* 


1;<5 


• 

2.927 


*' NS 


2. 


Fraclrons \ t 




3 -A. 


1.7 

r. 


2.9 


1.7 


1.327 


NS 


3il 


* 

DeciirAls i » 








1.6 


1.5 


,035 


NS 


4. 


Percent s 


(6) 


,1.7 


1.5 


1.4- ^ 

•> 


1.4 


.447 




5. 


Exp/& Sq.^ Roots 


• (6) 


2.2 


.2.1 


2.4 . 


1.9 


.183 


NS 


6. 


B. Algebra I< 


(6) 


1.8 


1.8 


2.2 


2.1 


. .454 


NS 


7.. 


B. Algebra Yl 


. (6) • 




.8* 


• 1.0 
2.7 


1.3 


.351 


•NS 


8. 


B. Algebra III 


(6) 


2.7 , 


2.0 


^1.9 


, .010 


NS 




TOTAL TEST 




16. 1 


^ • 
8.7 


16.7 ' 


9.1 


.075 


NS 
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Table 7 



r 

Posttcst Form's and Form A Combined: TD Math 05 
versus Modular Math 05' • '. 

(N * 31;59) 



Subtest 




TP- Modular 



Ite;n5 


X « 


SD 


X 


SD 


■ 'p 


(6), 


. 2._5,: 


..,1,3^. ■ 


2.1 


1.5 


1.056 




3.0 




3.2 


1.7 • 


.196 


f.(6) 


' 1.3 




1.* 


1.3 


1.237 


(6) • 


.9 


a..o 


1:5 : 


1.4 


?.593 


(6). . 


2. -6 


'^O 


2.3 


2.0 


.343 


(6) 


2.5 


-1.7 « 


2.0 




1.361 


(6)" 


I.A.. 


1.1 


.9 


.1.0 


2.887 




2.6 


., 2. a 


2.7 


1.9 


.013 



Exp, 6c Sq, Roots 
B. Algebra I 
B. Al^ebta II 
% Algebra III , 



TOTAL TEST „^ (48) i6\7 %.2' IS^A .3.9 .,022 




Table 8 



Form S Pre- to rosttcsl: ffiflus for •Ihta<^t Score ralrs' Ouly: 

Tl) Math 05 vcM\sus Modular Matlr 03 ' ^ 
* ; ' - (N=16;18) 



TD 



Modular 



V Items . X gP^ 



SD 







^ 1. Signed Numbers 



2» Fractions 



(6) 
(6) 



'.4 

\ • 

-.1 



T~n — ^ 
1,4 -.2 



1.0 . .6 1.3 



1.070 NS 



3.336 NS 



3. Decimals 



(6) 



-.4 1.3 -.2 1.4 



.340 NS 



PARTIAL TEST 



- . 1 2.4 .3 ■ 3.4. . 15fiL?, NS 
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RESEARCH . 

I NTRODI ICTLON V ■ , . . ' X ' ' ' 

• • '■ , ' ' ' ■ . ■ 

^ The iiVtoractitm ahhlyais systrin ik'scrlhcd in this report v>{is 

developed as a program evaluation tool, specifically to describe the 
inte"iTiersonal process in the clas'srfcom. The' system Ls sufficiently 
detailed that its use in otihcr than a classroom setting is also possibl 

The system described was adapted from the 4nteraction analysis 
techniques develo^^ by Flanders (1965, 1970) , modified by ,Amidon «nd 
Hunter (1970) and Hdugh (1970), and further modified and cast into a 
standard anthropological system of observation, notation, and scoring 
(Weil, Weil & Benenson, 1975). ^ reprint of the observational coding 
system is presented in Figure 1 of- the Instrument section of this report 

The developed system would be of interest to those agencies and 
institutions eager to describe educational programs in terms of observed 
interpersonal processes or classroom management techniques. When both 
a "treatment" and a comparison (alternative or no, treatment) group of 
classrooms, is' observed, progranmatic claims 'to innovative classroom man - 
agement can- be assessed. Analysis of selected ou'tcome characteristics 
such as student absence rates, attrition rates, and final course grades 
earned --again in a treatment group/comparison group format —would deline£ 
concurrent differences on these outcomes, • * 

. It. should probably be emphasized that th6 interaction analysis 
system is useful as a process-descriptive tool; it is not intended to 

describe the cjpntent of the teaching itself. < 

* ' • ■' ' ' 
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SAMP1.K 

A. Kotn- rrmodlal counUvn h> n dayiime. block -pro Brnmincd , Intot- 
disciplinary pr.,>;ram restricted to romodUl second -semester College 
.; • Discovery students were ^^crvcd. one cuL room section per course. 

The program was entitled Total Discovery , Uth the acronyn, TD. Random 
selection of sections was not possible. A should be noted that these 
courses were taught, as were all TO coursesl by largely self -selected 
faculty; results are therefore general izablel only to similar programs. 

b. .Four non-TP daytljne classroom sectiins of the same remedial 
courses were also observed. Again, random selection was not possible. 
Under the .faculty union contract, classroom visitation by other than the 
department chairperson is entirely voluntary. Results are therefor? 
generaUzable only to similar classrooms.' 

For each sample, the remedial courses observed were ; 

— a. ENG 02: The second level remedial tranmar and composition 

' course. , . T 

b. MATH 05: The basic remedial mathematics course. 

c. MATH 06: Jhe second level remedial mathematics cour^^T^ 

d. - RDL 02: T^e second level remedial reading course. 
Each section was visited three times during the same three-week 

period, with the exception of the TD MATH 05 coUrse which was visited 
twice. Thus, there were eleven observed 50 minute sessions for Samp^^ 
(TD) and twelve observed 50 minute sessions for Sample B ("on-TD) ."^.^^i 

PROCEDURES ' 
^ Data were collected by one of two observers according to a specified 
^ fonnat during each of the twenty three 50 minute classroom visits. The 
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•pccifloU-25 catoRory. format Is^ ri-produccd tn the in«ti;umortt dc.crlpMon 
action (Figure 1) below. 

An obfloivatlon of tlic provniliuK classroom activity was recorded 
every six seconds. Kach observation was discrete, not a sunruiry of ac- 
tivities occurr.lnR in a slx-.econd period. Thus, not every event in a 
classroom was recorded, bilt only those observed each six seconds. The 
six-second time Interval was chosen as frequent enough to encompass inter- 
action among clas.srooft participants; .r stopwatch waa used to time observ- 
ations. A full 50 minute class sesaion entailed 500 observations; ' 
although thp sessions were usually 8o««fc*hat shorter. 

As mentioned, twenty-five categories of classroom activity were, 
delineated. Each six-second observation was recorded on a two-letter 
code for one of these categories. first letter of each. code -indicated 

who, if anyone, was speaking; the second letter indicated the exact nature 
of the verbal or other activity. The categories were inten^l^d eo 
comprehen;,lve a^id non-overlapping. .Since team-teaching and tutors' were 
present in some classrooms. .both were represented in .the *cod ing scheme- 
by the "other person" (0) categories and, by inp 1 tea tidtv, in the cate- 
gories of individual help (XH) a^nd small group activites (XG). 

The data were analyzed according to the prooortion of observations^ 
falling, into each of the 25 categories, separately for each sample, but 
for the four remedial courses combined within each sample. 

The t»9 samples were also compared with respect to class size and 
presence of a tutor in the classroom. 
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INSTRUMENT ' . . , 

; .;* Figure 1, contains the 25 category coding 'schomo. A measure of inter- 
■raeer reliability was obtained when the two observers scored one class 
sessiori together. In the ^92 observations recorded during 'the single " ' 
• "class session, rthe two observers placed 78% iji identical,categories.' . : 
If; only the first of the two letters irv each, code- was . considered, te. the 
speaker, the two observers agreed on 4% of the observations. These '. 
^ "indicia were probably conservative eWtimtes, as the particular class ■ 
chosen was characterized by a rapidiiy of verbal' exchanges and by an . . 
ambiguity in some exehang-es. ^/ 
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' - Figure 1 

Coding Key for Classroom Observations 

Teacher (T) is Speaking to class as a whole : 

;TL = lecturing about or explaining subject inattcr 

TM = dealing with course meoHanics; procedures rather than content if 

related to subject matter 
TQ = asking question or otherwise eliciting classroom response about 
subject matter or related procedures , , 

. TR = responding to classroom question or other remark aboqt subject 
matter or related procedures 
TP = expressing positive or suppdrtiye attitude in a direct way, even 
if within another context 
. . TN - expressing negative or non-supportive attitude in a direct wav, 
including discipline, even if within another context 
• TZ = dealing with topics other than subject matter, course' mechanic^, 
or personal attitudes 

Student (S) is sp eaking to class as a whole ; 

SI = initiating a question or comment al^out subject matter or course 
mechanics 

SR = responding to classroom question or other remark 
r SF - expressing positive or supportive attitude in a direct way 
SN - expressing negative o.r hon-suppprtive attitude in a direct way 
^ SZ - dealing with topics other than subject matter, co^se mechanics, 
■ or personal attitudes 

Other Person (0) is speaking to class as a whole ; • 

OL = lecturing about or explaining subject matter 
OM - dealing with course mechanics ; 

OQ ^ asking question or oAerwise eliciting ilassroom -.response about^ ' 
subject matter or related procedures . ' ^ 

OR = responding to classroom question or other remark about subject ' 
matter or related procedures 

OP = expressing positive or supportive attitude in a direct way 

ON - expressing negative or non-supportive attitude in a- direct way . 

OZ = dealing with topics other than subject matter, course mechanics, 
or personal attitudes 

No Perso n (X) is speaking to class as a whole ; 

XD = demonstration, e.g., on'biackboard or with audio-visual equipment 
^ XA - activity assigned for entire cl^ss; no individual help 

XH. - teacher and/or other person helping'^student(s) individually; no 
group* discussion 

XG = two or more grotxpj^each led by teacher or other person; Includes 
one student getting individual help while someone is speaking to 
the rest of the 'cla$s . , . - 

XX, = no ojjflered activity in progress 

XY « momentary break in action . ' 
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Activity Proportions; Table 1 presents raw score tallies anT per- 
centage conversions for each of the 25 classroom activities, separately 
for the two samples • 




table 1 ' 

Percentage of Total Classroom Observations Devoted to Various Activities 



Activity 



TD 



Non-TD 



rUEACHER SPEAKlNGf.v 

TL (lecture 

TM (course mechanics) 

TQ Cquefetion) 

TR (response) 

TP (positive attitude) 

TN (negative ajttxtude) 
. TZ (other sub'jert) 

SUB-TOTAL 

STUDENT SPEAKING 

SI ^quest ion/comment) 
SR (response) ' 
SP (positive attitude) 
S.N^^nQgative attitude) 
§Z\other subject 

sub-t6tal 

OTHER PfeRSON SPEAKING. 
OL, pM, OQ, OR, 
OP, ON, OZ 

SUB -TOTAL 

NO SPEAKER 

XD (demojistratiop) 
; XA (assigned act.).h. 

.XH (indiv. halp) 

XG (group act.) 

XX (no ordered act.) 

XY < mora, break) 

SUB-TOmL 

TOTAL - 



% 


. (#). ■ 


. % 




" ^ z* 




-m — — 








23%' 


(1156) 


25% 


(1437) 


NS 




(193) 


7% 


(381) 


P-^.01 


'■ 9% 


(471) 


8% . 


(439) 


NS ' 




(175) 


6% 


(370) 


NS 




^ (33) 




(3A) „ 


** 




(11) 




,(20) 


. 


' 2% 


t (75) 


17o 


(47) 


** 


43% 


/ ■ (2114) 


48% 


(2728) 


. p^.Ol 


3% 


(128) 


6% 


(325) 


•p<vOi 




(359) 


'8% 


(462) 


NS 




(1) 




(6) 


**. 




(1)- 




• (0) 


** 


. 1% 


- (25) 


. •- 1% 


(26) 




10% 


(514) 


■'a4% 


(819), 


pLoi 





each less 


than 1% 




♦** ' 


' t. 








** ^ 




(11) 




(0) 


** 


1% 


(41) 


2°4 . 


(122) 


"^-k-k V, 


4% 


(220) 


7% 


(387) 


p^.Ol' 




(1530) 


26% 


(1476) 


P/l.Ol 


■ TL 
1% 


'C364) 




.(0) 


p^:..oi. 


(54) 




(16) ■ 




' 2% 


(115) 


2% 


(133) ■ 




47% 


(2324) 


38% 


(^134) 


. P^.Ol 




.(4963) 




(5681) 


■ ^ 



^I^o-tailed difference of uncorrelated proportions test, 
'^'^<2Vo or less of observations^^f^further analysis. 
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Because of the exploratory nature of the research, an attempt was 
made to consider a full complement of possible activities. As a 
. 'consequence,' in both TD and nou-TD dassps, .16 of the 2$ categories f\ 
ea^h contained two percent or less of the total observations (Table 1); 
no further statistical analyses were carried out for these 16 categories 
Wl?ea the four sub-tot'arls were examined, non-TU classes .evidenced 

. . ^: ,'■ ■ f ^ 

significantly, p^. 01,. more teacher speaking.^nd student 'speaking: 
activities. TD classes evidenced signif i-cantly , p^..01, more no 4eaker 
activities; categories XH (individual help) and XG (group activity)^ 
accounted for/th^majority these activities. ' (It is possible that 
. the smaller TD. class sizes^d the presence of tutors in TD sections, 
see below,„ are related to the last results cited..) "other person spe'ak- . 
ing activities were negligible in both samples. . ' 

For both samples, .teacher speaking activities , and no speaker 
activities., clearly predominated oveir, student speaking and other person- 
speaking activitiies. Moreover, regardless of Expressed pVdgrammatic 
goals stressing informality or intimacy in TD,. the classes in both 
samples had small numbers of observatj.ons in 'catji^ories' which- would 
have been indicative of this. Such categories would include TP, SP arid 
fOV, representing expression of supportive attitudes; and Tz', SZ and OZ/ 
representing remarks not -related to subject matter. 

Class Size. and Prege rice of Tutor : . TD and non-TD classes differed 
markedly in class size, ^^.01, two-tailed t feest, reflMiCe of 
college registration policy.. ,A total of 114--S tudents attended the U 
TD sess-ions obj|^ved, for a mean of 10 students per session. A total 
of 211 students attended the 12 n6n-TD sessions observed, for a mean of 
18 students per session. ' >, 



The 12 non-TD;s billions had no tuto^f^resent in the classroom; the ' 
11 tD^sessions had a classroom tutor pcesent for seven o^ the ele'^c?^ 
sessions, Ts mentioned parenthetically in the preceding sectioni it is 
' possible that the smaller TD class sizes -and the presencfe^^bf tutors in 
TD. sections, are related to the observed increase in frequency of indiv- 

\ ' ' ' ■ ■ V 

idual-^help andlgroup activity in TD sections. 

DISCUSSION ' . , 

The classroom activities paradigm presented in this report seems 
to be a reliable process-descriptive instrument, capable of providing 
a check on program claihis 'of "innovative" classroom interaction. The 
specific results must be interpreted with caution; they' are based on a. 
relatively smalL number of classes, largely taught by self -selected 
faculty. Classroom observiktion was solely on a teacher-voluntary basis. 

A suggestion for furtjier research would include^ the recommendation 
to use this process-descriptive instrument togethe;r* with selected 
educational prpduction or outcome characteristics, probably in a multiple 
regression format. ' , . n 
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PROJECT STIR . . 



PROJECT LINK 



PROJECT TOTAL DISCOVEI^Y » ^' 

SPRING 1975 . . 

■■'/ 

PROJECT TOTAL DISCOVERY 

'j^ALL 1975, SPRING 1976.. 

Project total DiscbvERY. ' ,!* 

FALL 1976, SPRING 19^77 . 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
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/: ' u INTERDISCIPLINARY EFFORTS IN.R±MEDIATION: STIR. LINK. ' TOTAL DISCOVER 

;V- - ^ " ^ 'P^.. ^ ^ " ^ ... ' ■ . ' ^ / ■ 

Since th'ip P^all of 1972 three succelHSLYLe interdisciplinary pro'gyrims designed^ 
to provide remediation fo^ underprepared freshmen have been implemented at 
Bronx Comrr\unity College, these P/Vojects, STIR, LINK, and Xo1$il Discovery 
\ITD) will be s tud ie^djtQ< d emons t rate/th e evolution of interdisciplinary approaches 




to remediation at B. C. Cx;^Edij^j»ti<^g(I strategies and goals changed as a result 
of program assessment as well as faculty skills and preferences. In addition 
to these internal factors, the financial crisis of Bronx Community* College, City 
University of New York, and New York City also had their impact. This report 
will focus on the myrtad of internal an^ external forces that inipinged on the 
evolution of the current project TD from project STIR. Published reports on 
'each of these programs have provided some of the info rrjiatioh for this study. 

: " ' PROJE CT STIR 

;jf V ' 

. In October 1971, several Bronx Community College faculty members 

J 

attended a workshop at the Center for Hurnanistic Education tkflt focus.ed on 
the remediation program for entering students. Of particular concern were 
students who lacked competency with all basic skills. As a result of t^is 
workshop, in the Spring of 1972 a smal^ planning group met to develop co- 
ope ra^tive strategiei^to assist these remedial students. Project STIR was 
funded for one semester in the Fall of 1972 by the Committee on the 



^ Remediation Budget. 
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OBJECTIVES • ^ J 

] T-^^ 

During the Spring of 1972 the faculty team' viewed STIR as an innovative 
vehicle to promote skills -learning with selected Broiuf Comnfiunity College 
students. It was hoped the students would experience rapid gains in basic 
skills, thus increasing their confidence. This was expected to lead to higher 
grades and progression to more sophisticated course&> 



It became apparent early in the semester, that this notion was a limited 
approach to remediation. Teaching isolated skills would not compensate for 
the other deficiencies auch as students* financial and family problems. The 
concept of "remedial'* therefore was expanded in an attempt to;create an 
integrated unconventional approach to ti^t^student via a Faculty-Counselor ' 
team. . ' ^ 

The program evolved as a humanistic»effort to reach the unmotivated, 
alieFnated and underprepared student^ It developed the following goals: ^ 

1. To provide experiences to motivate students to change' th^r patterns 

^ ~. 

of behavior and be success oriented. 

2. To create a personalized atmosphere in which studentij begin to 

\ • - " / ' ^ - ' 

feel (good about themselves.^ 

3. To estatlish^a non-competitive, non-traditional setting where coop- 

0 

eration and support are primary factors in faculty -student relation- 
ships. 
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4. To de-emphasize negative past' performances, such as low I. Q. s or 
high school scores«^in ord^r to concentrate on present progress. 



ORGANIZATION 

Project STIR w^ji^ unique in method and services as compared with 
remedial courses in the mainstream of the college. Students with remedial . 
needs in Reading, English and Math were jrecruited by STIR faculty at y 
registration.. The Project students, had a block program which included all 
remedial courses plus He^ilth and the orientation class conducted by a 
counselor* ; Jhis meant that students went to all of their classes together and 
shared the sarrLc instructors, while facility shared the same students. 
Another unique element was th^t"the faculty team met regularly each week 
for two hours. This meeting was an important tooLin STIR's success. The 
cohesion and close contact established among faculty members was the crucial 
key to implementing the philosophy of a total approach to remedial students. 
Additionally, students' attitudes in classes and possible solutions for negative 
attitudes were^shared. For example, sleepiness^in class, tardiness and 
apathy were often recurrent problems. Knowledge was pooled to determine 
in which classes the individual exhibited this negative behavior and possible 
solutions for the faculty as a group and as individuals were offered. In 
adcfition, ways in^hich the student's strengths could be wed to overcome 
weaknesses and the pros and cons for peer assistance were considered. 



Another primary focus of the weekly conference was on ways to^facilitate 
learning by the interdiscipHil^ry use of curriculum. Fo r' example , all sVtR 
faculty. had a particillar role-to play in the Health Project. In Math, students 
learned mathematics skills to handle statistics; in Reading, they learn^ed to 
. extract main ideas and details from reading material and to apply note-taking- 
and research techniques; and in English, students learned fundamentals of 
grammar and^the arrangement of materials in a working outline. 

In STIR gaining institutional support was considered a major go^^ecause 
as a new project fut^j^^funding- .was tentative. Consequently much time and 
energy was devoted to the following activities: * 

\. Inviting guests to the regular meetings. 

2. Writing articles about STIR. <I 

I. Keeping chairmen informed of the Project's progress. 

4. Preparing stir's appearance for the ComrnittWe on Instruction. 
(This became^a joint project of faculty and several students). 

4 

5. Writing a proposal for Spring'73. to submit to the Committee on • 
Remediation. 

6'. Planning a videotape, taped in January'73, with STIR's first 

group of students. 
7. -Planning an evaluation report. * ^ . . 
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OUTCOMES ^ ' ■ 

!• Holding Power. - The holding power of Project STIR was unusual in two 
respects: the-rnethod of recruitment and registration resulted in only a small 
discrepancy between those who registered and those who appeared on the first 
day of class and therewasa high rate of completion of tha total program .of 
those stWd^nts who appeared on the first day. 

'i^ V 43 Students who registered originally, only five did not appear 

on the first day. The disc repancy between the original registration roster 

% - ' 

and actual fir^t day attendance w^as smaller thiin in the mainstream. The 
difference resulted from recruitment to a ^'speciai prog rafni'^and the 



registration procedures that gfive students a'block |>rogram, thereby omitting 
many possibilities o*f registration errors. 

By the end of the semester, it was evident that the program had 
unusual holding power. . Out of the 38 students wh6 started on thatiirst day 
only three withdrew from the program and those were for non-academic reasons 

Statistical analysis also showed that when compared with non-STIR. 

■ ■ ■ ' ' v_ ■■ • ■ 

classes in lj|lath and Health, Project.STIR had a significailtly better- holding 
power on the students enrolled in it. i 

* t 

It is important to look at these results in light of published figures 
of the then Opfen Admissions dropout rate for community colleges of up to 48%. 
In most cases withdrawals from Project STIR were for severe personal/ 
financial r'ather than for academic reasons. Although net dramatically 
eliminating severe academic ^deficiencies in one term, Project'3TIR succeeded 
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in at least providing the support niecessary to enable most df the students to 
per8i9t,in coUe^. 

0* ^ 
2. Grou;^Cohesion - Students meeting each other in all their classes 

quickly stimulated the development of a group- cohesion that was beneficial in 

their academic work. Because of the amount of time spent together, students 

quickly realized eych other *8 -Strengths and weaknesses and thereby used 

each other for mutilial support and heVp. The better students in Math were 

i' . * 

tutoring 'others informally and giving encouragement to attend the Math Lab. 
Students were often in >s mall groups during their)common free hours, either 

socializing or very often discussing claaswork. 

• . c A - 

' ;3. Achievement - An attempt was made to devise a research design 

that would tap achievement of Project STIR student. The ideal control 

* * 

group for comparison would be a parall&l group of entering 9/72 students, 
all of whom needed English, Reading and Math and who had expressed 
interest in the program. Logistics and other problems prevented the lil^ 
of an ideal comparison group in a strict pre-post format. Xhough it was 
nqt feasible to gather data in this ideal way, some compaxison groups pf . 
non-STIR students in otKer sections tau&ht by STIR faculty were established. 
Although this comparison kept the instructor/ variable somewhat constant, 
it could not be determined that Control students needed adl three remedial 

:• • .. ■ ..\ . ; ^ • 

classes nor. tliat they; were all 9/72^ntering students. 



Comparison of STIR(and npn-STIR students in Health, Reading an4 
.English revealed ng significjmt differences in final grades.' However, since 
the comparison groups needed fewer remedial courses, the lack of significant, 
differences- in grades may ^tctual^ be favorable to STIR students, whose 
initial deficiencies were greater. . 



CONCLUSION ^ ' ' \ * 

STIR began with the expectat^ion that faculty by working t<5|ether 
intensively and by concentrating only pn the improvement of academic 
skills could maJce a meanif^ful impact on the academic success bf the 38 

students enrolled in the program. It was learned, however, that the nature 

*. 

of academic deficiency is complex; students who enter the college with severe 
handicaps to learning musff^jB mdWvated and their special emotignal and' 

social needs must, be defined and met. This represented a major change in 

^ ' ■ ■ ■ 

the Project's philosophy. 

Although STIR students h^d greater remedial needs they performed as 
■• . < 

well in their academic courses as students from the general population- 

However, the STIR students had a higher raye than a matched grou^ 

>ilon-STIR Students. 

• : ■ - % ■ 

tThe advantages of STIR were evident to both fiiludents and faculty. , ' 
Students benefitted from a simplified registration process and a condensed, 
college prcjgram that allowed them to work part-time . Faculty found the 
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weekly meetings with others te^chjlhg the san>e students helpful in identifying 
students problems, in formulating recommendation^ and in stimulating 
facult^imte rchange across areas of expertise. 



• > • ' PROJECT LINK ^ 

^ - • 

'the block-programmed format of Project STIR was expancjed into the 

renamed Project LINK in September 1973. LINK thus emerged frotn 

Project STIR evaluative dk'^a, the recognition of student nee^ and continued 

, administrative program development. ' : ' • 

ORGANIZATION 
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The four faculty members which comprised the orig'inal 2. blocks of \ 
Project S-TIR (each of which contained a "family" of approximately 15 students) 
continued into Project LINK with but a change in counselor. During the 
Fall 1973 semester these 2 blocks were referred to as STIR/LINK: the 
students in these 2 blocks were, as before. Liberal Ar^s entering freshmen 
with remedial placements in reading, writing and mathematics. During the 
Fall 1973 semester thereWglfte art additional 3 blocks of Liberal Arts ' 
students, 2 blocks of Pre-Nursing students and 1 block of Evening students. 
Again, all students were entering freshmen with remedial placements in 
all three acadeniic subjects. 

The 8 blocks oomprising ProjettLINK during the Fall 1973 semester 
started in September with a: total of 123 students, 46 males and 77 females. 

% . . 57 



AH students in tlie 8 blocks took remedial' reading (either RDL, 01 or RDJL 02) 

and remedial writing, (ENG 01). All students in the 2^Pre-Nursing blocks took ^ 

' * ' . ' • '■ ' •> 

a remedial mathematics course open only to Pre-Nursing students (MTll 08); 
• > , 

students in most of the Libetal Arts blocks took the regular first remedial ' 
mathematics course (MTH 05); there were some Liberal Arts blocks where 
students took no mathematics course. Additionally, all students iji ^e 8 blocks 
tooic Critical Issiies in Health (HliT 91), the credit-bearing college-level course. 

All LINK students were enrolled for the regular si^-sessions orientation 
workshop/semincir (SPD 99) offered by the Department of Student^ Development 
to all entering freshmen at the college. Additionally, because of student 
and faculty interest'SPD 99 was extended throughout the semester for all 
LINK students. 

During the Spring 1974 semester, Pro5ect LINK was composed of 5 blocks; 
^ 4 blocks were Liberal Arts. and 1 was a Pre|-Nursing block. There .were a totaf 
*of 68 new LINK students at the start of the Spring 1974 semester, 29 males 
.and 39 females. As during the Fall l973 semester, ^^Nqtudents took 
remedial reading (either RDL 01 or RDL 02) and remedial writing (ENG 01). 
"X^ain all Pre-Nursing students took MTH 08 and most of the Liberal Arts 
blocks took 'MTH 05. Again all.dtudents were enrolled^in HLT 91 and SPD 99 
for the entire semester. The original STIR faculty did not persist as ap 
intact unit into the Spring 1974 semester. 
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OBJECTIV ES . 

"^The program objectives listed in order of estimated likelihood of 
achievement v/eire: ' ^ 

1, Reduced attrition. 

2. Chaage in interest pattern, - 



3. Improvement in basic s^^ills. 4. 

4. Improved achievement in sub^^equent regular community college 
coursed . . . ^ 



STUDENT OUTCOME!^ 



Attrition - Fii^st^semester retention percentages for Project LINK, 79% in 
the Fall group and 83% in the Spring group, are Hot significantly higher than 
either the non-L,INK comparison group figure of 80% or the institutional 



first^semester return rate of approximatiely 75%. Hq^QVfer, female jBtudents 
did have a slightly higher first-semester retention rate - 82% in the Fa).l 
group and 87% in the Spring group. 

When the Fall LINK students were followed into their second 
semeiater, the retention rate for LINK was slightly higher than for the non-» 
LINK comparison group, 72% vs. 65%. Again, females persisted at a 
soniewhat higher rate, 77% vs. 65%. This deference suggests the positive 

,. ■ • , 

effects of a special program, on long-term retention. 



Change in interest Patterns - Technical problems with ah interest test 
precluded any conclusion about changes in interests of LINK students. 
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Basic Skills - Monumental problems in data collection arose. Some tentative " - 

■ * . ♦ • ■ , ' i 

finding however, were revealed: 

a) There ^ks no evidence to indicate sigAifcant improvement in writing 
skills. ' • 

b) On the basis of Nelson-Denny results, there was sufficient evidence 

^to conclude that reading scores for the LINK group had been raised. 

* ■■...* 

c) On the basis of the Educational Skills Test: Mathematics there was 

• ' > *^L^ — \ ^ ♦ f * ' 

no evidence for any improvement in mathematics competency. 
Hoy/ever, oh the Differeg£tial, Aptitude Testi Numerical Ability 
scores, there was eviaj|nce''of. substantial improvement m th^- 




coniputa.tional skills of tK^Prfe-rJ^ur sing students. , ' ' ^ 

' . ^" ^- . '» . ' ■ " " ' i \ ^ 

d) 'AJiried to the basi^ ff]|^l^th^re was an incr^k^ ift measui^d, ; - • 

\ [ ' . • ■ y ' ^ • ~ ■ ^ . • 

< gCChola styL aptij|yde on the part of Fall nr»ale LINK-»tudent^j ^ ; — / 
' iparti'^mlarly wher^fvejjfial reasoning amities are concerned. , 
Reggl/ar Comiyranity Coll'tfye Cpuraiss No data were available onvSfehieyqm^nt 

. - . t \ ^ 7^ ^^^^ ^ . ■ ' " ^/ ^ ' ■ "J. . . 

ijp courses taken' after completion of the LINK pro^ 

^ FAG 0 L iV ^jEV ALU^AfTllON / ; "^V... • . * / •-' '.^^f- *> 

. 'Faculty workshops were held during tbth semep^rs. Alt^ugt - 

' ■ ■ ' i ■ «^ ■ .' ■•' ' ; • ? . Si. . . . . 

" attendance was less than oijrtirnal, a varietyof prograrr) a2ivan|iages and v 

. .problems weVe' surfaced, f''^ * . ^y ^^^^^" . V ' . . * i v * 

' • Major advgu^ages qeM^fred <?n;tHei^^^^ , . , . • '.^{^ ' 

' * « 1. Weekly fa duLty^confer fences facilitated ^ntterdisciplinary efforts.- 



•Specifically; teaoJiing methods; common curricular ari^as, and 



probl^mis j^jttracted most attentioii^'^ , \ V.v ^^v. • ' ^\ 
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2. The confelrences enhanced be/tter understanding of the particular 
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strength/ and problems of individual students. 

/ 

3. The €bnfer«^:es also helped faculty ahd counselors tb identify 

students who /needed special attention. This advantage was cited 
^primarily by the counselors. From the weekly meetings, the 
'counselor knew which student had not attended (Classes and therefore, 
intensified efforts to contact the student before the student fell 

■ \ . . 

behind in his or her school work. \ 

Major problems cited were primarily structural anil^centered on the 
following: 

1. Individual academic departments did not schedule or take into accoutit 
the weekly two hour faculty conference. Therefore, in some LINK 

' blocks, the four faculty members did not have a common, free time'' 
^ to meet. ' ' 

2. Responsibility for opening and closing sections at registration was 
somewhat ambiguous , with some departrriMt chaifrnen somewhat 
reluctant to relinquish authority to the Project Director. 

3. The Mathematics Department modularized many sections of M^H 65- 
All LINK students, therefore, did ntJt all stay with the same 
mathematics instructor for the semester. This proved to be fairly 
disruptive to the ftiendly framework for faculty and students in the ' 
blocks. ' ' » . ■ ^ ' 

. V 



. / 

4. SPD 99 is a non-credit course. Students are sometimes qCtick to 

grasp the fact that although attendance is requested, non-attendance 

' . ' - 1.. ' • ^ • 

. carries no sanctions or penalties. 

■ *. 

- i 

■ ■ " ' i * ■ ' ■* ■ 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Project LINK slightly imp ro'v^;^ retention, especially, for^female students 

- V 

It resulted in overall improvement of reading scores and the computational 
skilly of the Pre-Nursing studentd^ However, no improvement occurred 
in writing skills and mathematical competency. .Moreover, no data was 
'available on success in subsequent regular community college^ course. 

In a much larger context Project LINK served to continue to breakdown 
some of the rigid cur ricular boundaries b'etween ba-sic skill academic areas 
that had been initiated in STIR. Interdepartrr^ental communication concerning 
teaching methods and curriculum improved substantially among individual 
faculty, even if structural difficulties inherent in a traditional, departmental 
college remain. 

In. the Spring of 1974, Project LINK faced major difficulties when the 
Remediation ConTlmittee decided to discontinue tl^e allocation of funds for 
the Project. The reason for the inability to sustain the Remediation 
Committee's enthusiasmfor LINK, has been largely attributed to the absence 
of an effective projgram leadership and committed administratiye support. 
Additionally, no release time was offered LINK faculty, in spite of the * 
extra tim^ and energy required to fully participate in the Program. 
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At this time many of the. more involved LINK faculty also became 

involved with a proposal to the Fund for .Improvement of Posts econdary 

Kriacation for a closter college based on the. interdepartmental appronch. 

Although this Project was riot funded, it provided the basis for Project 

TD, which evolved when College Discovery funds became available the 

following Fall. ' ^ V / 

' . . . . • \ ^ 

Despite these pTo^lems LINK continued into the next school year on a 

'reduced' scale with mftiimal success. 



P ROJECT TOT^L DISCOVERY - SPRING OF 1975 

Project Total Discovery was an outgrowth of the two earlier int^r- 
departmental programs, Project STIR and Project LINK. TD was begun 
Spring 's em-ester 1975 in order to provide a group of s-econd-semester freshmen 
with an intensive educaia?o|ial experience. Individualized instruction and 



interdepartmental cooperation were emphasized. Project Total Discovery 
differed from its two predecessors in that it was limited to College Discovery 
' students. Moreover, Project Total Discove ry added four rnore college-level , 
courses to t^l^ remedial core in order to *LCc6mmodate a greater number of 
students and to provide a more "total" program experience fox them. 



OBJECTIVES 



■I 



The proposal for Total Discovery specified six objectives for the program: 
a) To reduce student attrition. 
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b) To facilitate student' mastery learning, especially in the areas of 
readii'ig, writing, and mathematics. 

c) To encourage students to take a more realistic look at current 



T 

career opportunities. ^ 



d) To provide a climate in which faculty and students would interact 
niore frequently and intimately with themselves and with each other. 

e) To facilitate faculty perceptions of themselves as a target group 
for change. ,v . ... * • 

■ f) To enable faculty members to evaluate their own groVth and 

teaching ability in a nan-competitive and non-punitive environment. 

The proposal suggested that these objectives might be met through greater 
flexibility in teaching (for example, use of resources outside the formal 
classfoom and individualized instruction), intensive use of tutors both'in 
and outside the classroom, and coordination Among faculty members. These 

objectives art more clearly defined than those of the two previous inter- 

? ^ - ■ " ■ 

departmental projects; STIR^ aii:ci LINK. They also represent a broadening 
of perspective. ' . , 

ORGANIZATION , 



Nine faculty members ^ere responsible' for the total academic program 
for 58 students. In addition, five other people Worked part-time in^D - a 
vdirectbr, a counselor, a social worker, and two social scientists who 
evaluated the program. The addition of the social worker and evaluators 
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to the Project Staff were indicajclve of the broadened Project objectives as 

* ' . *, ■ * 

compared, to STIR and LINK, 

y 

l^rojcct Total Discovery was organized and set into motion in only three 
months by people with rrtajo r responsibilities elsewhere in Bronx Community 
College. This shorttime for preparation exacerbated some of the organiza- 
tional and administrative problems inherent in the initiation of any project.. • 
^'The proposal for the pfo>«ct was submitt/d to the College Discovery Central 
Office of the City University gf New York in October 1974 and funding was 
approved in November. Faculty members were redruited by early 
December^ The selection of students took place between early December 
^and early February. Two full-day orientation workshops for the faculty were 
held in January. Classes began February 3rd. The two evaluators were 
not »red until March, so they were unable to supervise any pre-testing at 
the beginning of the semester. ' , \ 



All of the students in Project Total Discovery were College Discovery 
students, and the College Discovery director served as the director of T^ota:l 
Discovery. The College Discovery Program, supported by city and state 
funds, serv^g^u^^elits^ who meet age and financial need criteria. Depending 
on the extent of financial need, students may receive free books, pay no 
registration fees, and receive a stipend. The program provides such 
supporti^ve services, a^ intensive counseling, social work and tutoring. ' 
Funds were also a^ilable to provide limited release time fOj^faculty ^ 



participating in Total Discovery . Because stu^nts had to be chosen 
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quickly for the first semester of Project Total Discovery, cle'ar-cut selection 

t 

criteria were not established and the screening process was somewhat 

haphazard. Counselors talked with College Discovery students daring the 

regular advisement period for Spring semest^ and recommended participants 

f(>r Total Discovery, The major basis for selection was' a very pragmatic 

one - whether or not a student needed enough of the courses offered in Total 

'Discovery tq, constitute a full program. In at least a few cases, counselors 

recommended students who had experienced only failure in college; counselors 

felt that the only way these particular students might succeed would be with 
■ «s 

the personal attention and support offered in Total Discovery. 

... ^ 

As in Project STIR and LINK, the 58 students who were registered in 
Total Discovery took all of their courses in the program. The cour^^s||g||re 




held in classrooms on one floor of a central classroom building. Sinc< 
students had all of their classes in the same location with the same pool of 
students, it was' expected on the basis of past experience thlit interaction 
among the program^s participants would be facilitated and that a sense of 
"community" would develop. 

Because many of the faculty members were part-time in Total Discovery 
and had prior commitments outside the Project, it was not possibleV^o 
schedule a common weekly meeting. Instead, two meetings were held each ' 
week with each faculty member attending one. This situation hampered 
communications somewhat. 
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Thr first faculty meetings dealt with problems related to physical facilitio 
A lounge and coffee pot were suggested to encourage students and faculty to 
interact between classes^ and there were difficulties obtaining keys to 
classrooms. By mid-March these problems had been resolved and more 
discussion was devoted to the objectives of Total Discovery, experiences with 
tea.ching in the program, and problems of indiyi3ual students. 

In order to promote a greater integration of students with faculty and 

- > - ' , 

with other ^tudents, a joint faculty-student '*town meeting'* was held in mid- 
February, and two student meetings were held later in the semester. Student 
attendance at all of these meetips wad poor. A student J*president" was 
chosen by petition; he attended several faculty meetings. The faculty 
members were concerned about the lack of student participation, but no 
effectiv*g means were established to promote it. y 

Several of the teachers held ^'workshops** and individual consultations 
outside class hours. In some cases, student attendance was again 
disappointing. . ^ 

CQNeLUSIQNS ^ 

In this section, the findings "of the evaluation of Total Discovery's first 
semester are summarized and related to the project's initial objectives. 

a) T o reduce student attrition . * This objective was not achieved. In 
corpparison with two groups of Bronx Community Cj^llege second-semeste r 
freshmen who wefe matched with the Total Discover;y students on the basis 
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of a^r. Hrx, and Nelson-Denny reading placement scores, the Total Discovery 

♦J 

utudrntH had a wliRhtly higher attrition rate (24 per cent, compared with 
.per rent and 19 per cent (or the two comparison groups). ^Note, howevi«r, 
that' this "attrition rate" f^^eprcsenta withdrawals during one semester,' A 
more meaningful measure, which cannot be made until later, would be the 
percentag<» of students who fail to return to college fall semester. Of the 
14'students who withdrew during the first semester of Total Dis^twery, twb 
are t»nroll<»d in summj^r courses and one has transferred tp another community 
college, CHhers have said they will return in fall. These rnay not be 
^"dropoulf^' in a longer range evaluation. . ^ 

b ) TjP facilitate mastery l earning, especially in the areas of reading , 
writing, and mathematics . It is difficult to assess whether this'objective 
was satisfied. Because no one was responsible for evaluating Total Discovery 
until more than one-fodrth of the sern^stef hadpasaed, standardized pre tests 
were not developed ahd administered. Thus, 'there were no baseline data 
for evaluating progress during the semester. 

Certainly, many instructional strategies were used by the faculty in 
attempting to. foster mastery learning. The dividing lines between courses 
within mathematics and English were relaxed, so that if a student made 
si\fficient progress, he could move into the next higher course during the" ^ 
semester. Teachers held extra class sessions, special "workshops," 
and extensive consultation with individual students* The clas'b hour's of 6ne 




course; Math 05, were expanded from the usual fivero nine hours p^r week. 
In-class tutoring w$is used 211 hours during the seipaester. Students were' 
encouraged to make use of the unlimited tutoring- available outside class as 
well. \ 

, ■" ■ ^ * ., ^ 

The only findings in the evaluation which indicate to what extent mas'^tery 

learning of basic skills may have been achieved are those concerning grade • 

outcomes for the semester. These findings are disconcerting. For college- 



level credits earned and remedial courses passed as proportionS;t</f those 

attempted. Total Discovery students experienced nojjj^re success, and in 

some case^"^ess, than did the students in two comparison groups. The 

■ . ^ *" 

rft^jorit^ of remedial courses attempted by the students in each of the three 

^ ' ; . . . . 

, grbups were not passed. Nevertheless, of the 46 students formally inter- 
viewed, 33 felt they had learned more in Total Discovery than they had the 

/previous semester, j^hey dici,, in fact, pasd a higher proportion of college - 

\ * ■ ■ 

^l^vel eredits attempted than^ they had the previous semester, but they passed 

a much lower proportion of the'^^remedial courses attempted; Moredv^i^ 

I 

they attempted fewer college-level credits than did the students in the » - Jf- 

■ r . , . . * ' ': 

■ • - r.' 

comparison groups. ■ ' 

'c> To encourage students to take a more realistic look at curren t 

■ \ ' ■ . 

career opportunities. The. counselor associated with To^^- Discovery held 



two "cjareer workshops" for students in the project. Each of these consisted 
of Bix weekly meetings in which stucjents were encouraged tp explore their 



own preference^ and expectations, to gathe r information about careers in 



'which they were interested, and to make realistic choices. It was reported 

,.■ " ■ 

that six attended the first workshop, eight the second. In addition, two .Total 

• ^ . , ' ^ . , ' . v.'' 

Discovery teachers gave assignments designed to help students learn to locate 

• • ♦ ■ 

career information. 

d) To provide a climate in which faculty, and students will interact more 
frequently and intimately with themselves and with each other. Responses in 
the student and facul'^ interviews indicate that this objective was achieved. 
When students were asked the open-^nded question, "What do you like atK)ut 
Total Discovery? the three most common responses given were knowing 
the te.achers better than they wotd^^outside the project, having teache^ take 
more time with students, and knowing their classmates better than they would 
outside the Project. ^Faculty member-s, when asked th^ same question, 

responded overwhelmingly that Total 'Di3covery ' s major advantages were the 

, ' *■ * » * - . . 

opportunity to individualize instruction and gratifying interpersonal experi- 
ences for participants in the Project. Skice Total Discovery is an inter- ' 
disciplinary endeavor, faculty from different departments have a rare 
opportunity to interact on a regular basi^. ^ / 

T 

* To facilitate facuj^^erceptions of themselves as a target group for V 
chang^e. It is obvious thaf |M» faculty participants in St^^ad Discovery do seje - 
themselves as a target group for change. This m'ay^or may hot have" anything 
to^o with the Project per se; faculty members who are already flexible, and 
innovative may be more JJikely to participate in an 'experimental program. 
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The experimentation with expanded class hours ^ workshops) more fluid 
boundaries between gequenti^ courses, and cooperative assignments Is^ 
evidence of the* flexibUity of the Total Discovery faculty. Their commitment 



to. self- evaluation arid experimental teaching, is clear in the responses to the 
formal interviews. I 

f) To enable faculty members to evaluate their own growth and teaching 

ability in a non-competitive and non-puhitive environments Again, the 

/ ' ■■ 

responses to i^he interviews and participatiori in the planning conference 

. . "j 

indicate that Total Discovery faculty members were involved in otigoing 
evaluation of ther^sejves and the Project. ' ^ 

SUMMARY 

Promising first steps were made during Total Discovery's initial 
semester in terms of interdepartmental cooperation, ''experimentation in 
instructional strategies, and interaction among faculty and students. 

■; if 

■i. 

However, no success can be attributed to the Project according to such 
measures of academic performance as attrition/ retention rates, 
matriculation status, and gi^ade autco A number of factors may 

account for the lack of success: 

- ^ Largely due to the short ime availaible between the authorization of 
*lh^ Project and the beginning of the semester. Total Discove^^y was 

persistently- troubled by administrative and organizational problems. 

V:|^any of these might be resolved in a continuation of the Project with mo^ e 

,'*'■' * . 

Ik ■ - 

advance planning. , 



There is some reason to believe that due to ambiguous selection criteria;- 
some of the students in Total Discovery' may have been .particularly 
"ftiilure prone", even in relation to other students with simifar remediation 
needs. Random assignment of students from an eligible^ool to either 
. Project Total Discovery or its comparison group is vital. 

The ^success" of a program like Total Discovery may not be discernible 
after only one semester. If the students have become more «elf-confident; 
have begun to break through barriers to learning, and ha^ve made initial 
steps in mastering academic skills, their "success" may become apparent 
later. Conclusions about the first semester of Total Discovefy must be 
interprfetie\in light of these circumstances. 




PRi>JECT TOTAL DISCOVERY - FALL 1975, SPRING 1976 



ORGANIZATION 

• , , -J 

With great enthusiasm Project Total Discovery began its first full year 
during tl>e Fall, 1975 semester. Ten faculty members were responsible 
for the total academic program for 84 students. The Proj*fect was expanded 
and thirteen courses were offered, eight of which were remedial courl3«s and 
five of which were introductory college credit courses.'^ The following courses 
were taught in Total S^is^covery: Communications Arts and Sciences 
(Fundamentals of Interpersonal Communications); English 01 and 02 
(Writing laboratory); Health 91 (Critical Issdes in Health); Math 05 and 0.6 



(Basic Concepts of Mathematics); RDL 02 (Reading. and Study Skills) and 

Spanish 11 (Elementary Spanish). Two additional courses, Psychology 11 

# . 

and English 13, were scheduled to be offered in Total Discovery, but were 
opened up to other students when the enrollment during registration was 
too low to reserve these for.TD students alone. As during, the previous 
semester, the faculty did hot attempt to deyise hew courses/xbut rather to 
change the approach to instruction. During the Spring, 1976 s^rieste'r, a 
more limited range of courses was offered in Total Discovery based yipon 
the common cour3e need« of st||j^ents after. the first semester. ■ Remedial 
mathematics, remedial English and HLT 91 were dropped from the list of 
TD courses because there were not suffi'fcient ^udents at a given level in ' 
English and mathematics to entirely |U1 sections with TD students. In ' 
addition, l^y the^second semester rriany TD students required courses in 
specialized curriculum areas (e.g. typing, accounting; etc.) not offered in 
Total Discovery, Most students, therefore, nq^intaiiied some courses- in 
Total Discovery while, at the same time, fulfilling curriculum requirements 
in courses outside of the Program. 

English 13 and Psychology 11 were again offered as Total Discovery 
courses during the Spring semeater. These courses were "linked" together 
so that all students taking one also took the other ahd specific, cooperative 

teaching ^strategies were developed by the two instructors. This Hnkage was 

• - ^ 

indicative of the greater academic orientation which evolved from the ^all 
to the Spring semester. 
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^nlikeythe Spfing, 1^75 semerSterjWhen^ \xp1^n orQi^ 

ree months,- th*e dicector, fdciktV^*and tf^ bertefit olTthe* x 

lir(\viou^|^mester 'a'^X^luatioV,a'4 j(ftgirtning t^^i^,t() tiRhleri / 

the conceptual ^nd adminii^trativie systems of the pVog^am.. ^\ . ; • " 

To alleviate probl^m'^' of communication, a two-hour ^eetiiig 'was reserved 

within the Total Discovery schedule of classes for b6th faculty arid students. 

In addition, a selection procedt|re for identifying students for the Program 

was instituted during the late Spring and Summer months. Counselors were 

» 

able to identify entering freshmen who wished to become part of Total Discovery 
and who were motivated to take advantage of the kinds of opportunities which 
v/ere offered by Tolal Discovery. 

Classes in Total Discovery were again scheduled into rop^ns in a central 
location in one building except for several sectttJTw which, because of faculty 
requests, were re-scheduled into rooms where specialized equipment would 
hie more accessible. 

^ Of the 84. students who finally registered into a full schedule of Total 
Discovery (rourses , Approximately 60% had been pre-selected during 
counseling inte^rviews with freshmen^ which took place during the late Spring 
and Summer. During these interyriews counselors determined student interest 
in Total Discovery and attempted to make a general assessment of the level 
of motivation with which students were entering college. This method of 
rec ruitment .resulted from recommendations formulated at the end of the 
previous semester. The other 40%, of Total Discovery students were registered 
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^nto Tdtal Discovery during the i-egistration period in September, and were .. 
selected primarily on the basis of their need for the exte.nsive remedial work * . 
provided by the program. These students, however, were also given a choice 
about making a commitment to Total Discovery after being presented with a 
brief prientation to the program. Because of the tvJ'o-htour block of meeting 
time built into th^^chedule of Total Discovery classes, faculty were abl^to 
meet regularly during the entire year. Typically, these meetings dealt with / > 
administrative issues, professional concerns ^uch as teaching strategies and* v 
classroom dynamics, and discussions of individual studeit^roblems. In 

dition, this time'was frequently used to provide faculty sjLpport for student 
projects. j . 

The involvement of Total Discovery students in program activities ^ 
increased Substantially over Spring 1975 sbmester. The fotal Discovery 
Student Organization was formed during October, a constitution was written 
and approved, and student officers were ejkected. Committees were formed 



to assist the faculty in planning coTvUwriciiar activities, for planning sports 
activities, and for organizing social^^^vijrt^ - A monthly newsletter, ("The 
TD Challenge") written by students, began in*D'ecember and was used to v . - 
communicate important information to students as well as' to provide a 
forum for student opinion and creative writing. All?aqapas -wide toy drive 

f- ■ ■ 

was organized by students prior to Christmas vacation and hundred of toys 
were collected and distributed to charitable organizations. Three student- 
faculty, parties were hi^td^^^liroughoi^t^^ year-^ ,and during the Spring semes^'ter, 

/ • - ' •"■ *. ■ ■ ■ 
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a trip to the theater and a poetry reading were well attended by TD students. 
The positive spirit wh^h developed among Total Discovery studentSL was 

/ \ 

also evident in the students' concern for each other, in spontaneous peer 

tutoring arrangements , ancj in the regular communication with faculty regarding 

the planning of activities within Total Discovery. During the summer of 1976, 

four Total Discovery students worked as peer counselors with the^^Cbllege 

Discovery Program to help with orienting the new freshmen to the College, 

\. \ ■ ■' 

tl^e XDoUeg^Discovery Program, aiid to ^otal Discovery. 

Late in June 1976, a final evklliatibA and planning conference was held by 

students and fa.culty to assess the success of Total Discovery and to plan for 

improvements the following year. 

OUTCOME S 

The findings of the evaluation of Total Discovery during the 1975--1976 
academic year are summarized and related to the Project*^ six stated 
o^ectives as follows: • ; ^ . 



a) To reduce student attrition. This objective was acKtteVf^. In i 

— — -— . .^^ 

comparing Total Discayery students with a random sample of College Discovery 
students with less need far remedial work, TotsjJ^ Dis tovery students remained 
in college at a substantially higher rate during both semesters. 

b) To facilitate rpastery learning, espe^cialty in the areas of reading ^ 

writing and mathematics . The only findings in the evaluation which indicate to 

/ . . . ^ , ■ 

what extent mastery learning in basic skills may have been achieved are^those 



. . 28 

\ . ■ • • • • 

concerning grade outcomes for each semester^ Total Discovery students took 
three times more remedial courses than did the College Discovery comparison j 



gFoup during the first semester and passed a higher percentage of these coursen 



To this, limited extent, the objective of facilitating master^jgl^ 



achieved. However, there is still much need for improvement in this area 
as reQected by the high number of "R^' grades, (students repeat the. course, 
but do not receive credit), in remedial mathematics ae well as in the general 
outcome that neither Total Discovery students nor College Discovery students 
passed a satisfactory percentage of remedial courses during the year. Perhaps, 
as suggested by the faculty interviews, greater^ emphasis should be placed upon 
utilizing the available free tii^ne inthe Total Discovery schedule for co- 
cur riculaj- activities, aimed m^t^ at rneeting thie remedial needs of the weaker 
students • ' * # . . 



c) To encourage students to take a more realistic Ib ok at x:ur ren t career i 

— , . a_ ^ . 

opportunitie g. Career counseling wis an integsal r/ar^^ef/the counseling program 
in Total Discovery throughout the yea^^nd wa^^^aadressed in both orientation 




classes as well as^in individual cbuB^^B^^eessions. During the Spring 
gemester a iemesteT-long career ^Iplbratidn^-#^minar was instituted for 
Total Discovery students who wished Jp spend one hour a, week exploring the 
careeH" choice proceas in depth. In addition, one week during the Fall 



semester was designated "Career Week" in Total Discovery and faculty spent 
part of, their class time exploring carreers related to their individual disciplines. 
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d) ' Vo provide a climate in whic;h faculty and students can irlteract more 
frequently with themselves and 'with other. The results of both teacher 



and student interviews indicated that the frequent, open interaction between 
and among students, teachers,, and counselors was perhaps the most successful 
aspect of- Total Discovery^ Feelings of mutual respect, interest and concern 
pervaded the^ program throughout the year and resulted in piany cooperative 
projects as well as spontaneous tutoring and other supportive relationships • 

e) To 'facil/itate faculty perceptions of themselves as a target group for 



:hang e^ It is obvious that thel^acoi'^f^partici 



pants in Total Discovery do see 
themselves as*a target groujS for change. The experimentation with cooperative 
teaching arrangements, the willingness to discuss classroom problems openly 
with peers, and the desire to move beyyid traditional roles in interacting with 
students are. all indications of the kinds of challenges \^ich the Total Discovery ^ 
faculty set for themselves,. In addition. Total Discovery faculty were alws^ys 
willing to assume additional responsibilities for assisting with the administration 
(if the prografh^s well as with its evaluation. . ^ 

\ ^^^^^^ 

f) To enable fagulty members to evaluate their own g rowth and teaching 
^bility in a non-competitive and more punitive environment. Again, the 
responses to the interviews and participation throughout the year in^meetings 
^ indicate that I'otal Discovery faculty members were involved in ongoing 
evaluation of themselves and the Project. 
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REGOMMEP^DATIONS 

As a. result of this, evaluation and an evaluation meeting held daring June by 
Total Discovery faculty and students, the- following recommendation for the ♦ 
improvement of Total Discovery have been incorporated in plana for next 
ye"^' 9 project. 

\) The two-hour block of meeting time in the Total Discovery schedule 
^ should be used exclusively for student-faculty planning meetings as well as 
co-cur ricular and structured academic activities. 5ocial programs within 
Total Discovery should be planned for the college-wide club hour period on 
Thursdays. 

s A - 

2) Freshmen should continue to be oriented to TotaJL .Discovery during 
the summer prior to entering college and shodld be asked to sign a "contract" 
accepting the goals of Total Discovery during the first week of classes. 

3) There should be more student involvement in the Educational program, 

of Total Discovery. Students no longer in the program might ^ork as tutors, 

peer counselors, etc. , to a^jj^t the entering freshmen in their adjustments^ , 

to college. / ^ 

^^^^ . ' 

4) The Total Discovery Program should, through workshops, tutoring, 
counseling etc. , attempt to focus clearly on meeting the educational needs 
of the weakest students in the Program. 



5) Counselors should be brought into the learning environment more 
fully through the mechanism of joint faculty conferences with students ^Jind as 
class roon|^ "observers " at the invitation of. instructors. 
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TOTAL DISCOVERY - FALL 1976/SPRING 1977 

Evaluation of this year's TD Program is still »n progress bu^ a number of 

preliminary findings are available. Academic performance of the TD students 

0 * . ■ ■ ^ •■ 

ha,3 not been analyzed. Retention rates for the Fall semester, however, 
indicate that over 90% of the students returned for th^ Spring semestei!-. This 

result is gratifying since the group had greater remediation needs than the 

0- 

general. college, population. The limited academic preparation was also noted 
in the inability of many students to comprehend directions on the semegter-end 
evaluation form. 

Based on the recornmendation of the previous TD staff, the Wednesday 
meeting time was used exclusively for student-faculty planning meetings as 

J. 

well as cQ-cur ricular and structured academic activities. During the Fall 
semester, this goal was especially pursued by one faoulty member who co- 



-ordinates the Wednesday activities. The refocusing of the Wednesday meeting 
time in the Fall led to a noticeable improvement in the organization and 
implementation of the Wednesay programs in the Spring semester. Student 
social programs within TD were planned for the college-wide club hour 
period on Thursdays. ' Ab th(e midpoint of the Spring semester this program 
is just developing. A combination of weaker student leadership, lack of 
response from last year's TD students, and a lack of faculty assertiveness 
seem to account for the slow evolvement. 
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'• One of the crucial developments of this year's TD Program was the 

r ifitrdduiction of the notion of a contract. The items iirthe.TD contract still 
_ . ' . / . 

remain.a general guide, rather than expected behavioral objectives with 

appropriate sanctions. Many faculty, however, have begun to specify course 

'■S t 

objectives in terms of broad^^^^bjectives of the TD contract. For example, 
some include attendance at the Wednesday co-curricular meeting as a * 



required course activity. 

Others have developed course requirements with grade attainment 



contingent on certain accomplishments. Course material is structured in 
response to the needs of the particular student population. This focus on 
course <i|^ontent indicates the increasied sophistication-in th^ TD Program. 




Another meaaure of sophistication is the faculty, evaluation at the end 
of the Fall semester. The faculty were asked to express their goa^ expecta- 
tions, as well as fulfillment. A cursory view of the results seem negative, 
• but a closer analysis indicates that the faculty have high expectations of 
themselves, the program, an<^ the students. Thus, the unful^led 
expectations should not be viewed as an indictment of the program. Rather, 
the results suggest^jj^high level of.achievement with aspirations for eveilHI 
greater goals. | ' ^ . 

Probably the most devastating factor is the continuing New York City 
financial crisis. Repef-cus sions were especially felt at Bronx Community 
College by reduction in counselling staff. In addiiion, a^Jngh level of anxiety 
transcended the campus and sapped individual energy. BirL despite tbe 
blight that affected the campus, TD stood as an oasis of innovation and support 
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STIR. LINK. TP: SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Evor^fenr^nt of the intetdisciplina ry approaches to remediation from STIR 
to. LINK to Total Discovery is marked by the expression of clearer objectives 
and more precise evaluation. Increased administrative control by the directo 
is also no ted • ^ 

The programs attracted an elite group of faculty who have a positive 
effect on each other as well ag students both in and out of the classroom. 

One of the most gratifying aspects of the program has been th6 enthusi- 
astic response of students who saw their academic and non-academic needs 
satisfied by a unique faculty group. Consequently, student cohesion, which 
was developed as a result of this positive experience seemed to affect their 
high retention rate, ^ ^ 

More specifically, the development of the programs suggest the following 
points: 

EVOLUTION OF TD ' ^ , ' " ^ 

1. Involving students in the decision making process has had a positive 
impact on the pfogram. Students have been encouraged to take more 
responsibility for their own ^a^cademic success and for the success of the 
program. This. year contrajcting has been introduced by some TD faculty. 

2, Faculty who are attracted to STIR, LINK and TD aiid who feel 
comfortable with the interdisciplinary approach tend to be risk-takers, 
innovators, open-minded and feel comfortable with students both- in and out 
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of class. Althpug.h close Htudent-faculty relatiorxships are common in higher > ^ < . 



education, effective models of student-faculty cooperation where students 
have high rerpediation needs , are latckLng, Approaches for faculty interr^^; 
action wit^ underprepaif^ii studftits have. been experimented with successftiUy 

in STIR, IpNK and TD> Not all faculty work comfortably with this approach, 

^ ■. ■' ' ' 

thus faculty self- selection is an important componenf. 



■if 



I 



3. -' VProgriptm goals have, becbme more explicit. TD objectives have been 
, framed ill t^rms of J^ti;a^(nab^i|y . Thre initial" obscurity of STIR^s intended' 

outcomes made the success of the 'program difficult to evaluate. The more 
clearly stateH ob^QCtives of TD hailed to greater clarity in identifying the . 
oiitconies, V * " ^Ifc' 

4. important additions to the statement, of TD'goals are to facilitate ^ 
' faculty perceptions ^of themselves as a target group for change and to enable 

non-competitive self -^evaluation of growth and teaching ability. In TD, faculty 
• development includes not d^y the enhancement of teaching skills, but also a 
iheightened awareness of vafriable student characteristics such as remediation 
needs, social and persdilkli(J>roblems student Readership potential and ethnic* 
identity. {^y \....-^— ^ ' ' " ^ 

5. J^aculty'have recognised th^fimportahce of tightened coikrse ob-- / 
; ' jectivea^or und«rprepar«ad students and have^thus proceeded to refiije their 

objectives. . # \ * ' • 
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6. Facu],^y and students iftinei^t f rom a commc^ >Xree]d;|pw time 




N^he cons ens ui^'ttf/ opinioh has iba^ged frwm focusing the nneetings on social 
ovtMits to di^voting most of the time to academic and co-curriculjyy|ctivl|DB8 , 
vExperienlie with STIR, LIlSfK aindfTD indicates tetthe commoi 
is cruci^ t6 tjtie success '^f^the^ Program.^ Therefore, a two hourTlme hlock 




has be^r; programmed iriti&ri^^ TlIX $t^t!§aSB^ faculty schedules. 




.0- 



7. 'strong progig^rn leadership ^j^'SHKan g^irner institutional' support 
and Effectively focua*?t)ife.<5^e^r^ies d faculty "is a major factor. in 

en8uri:i|§|? the.prpgram^^^Bjj^^^ administrative support Projec^t ' 

^ LINK was no lof\ger^^j(^ Budget. In TD 

Vwith IncTr^sj^d aqrr1in|S|%r^^ the Dj^rector gained Control of the 




r eg iftt r^ttion pr oc eVs JPo if '^^.^ikhd&nts , 



was able to set, aside a two hour block 
4or'y4^CotjS^ meeting^^^, had morp influence i^^piilty selection, and 




J^ could oflfer rel^a&e timlfe to faculty 



' '^.^>ln;TDv the spljLri is a'ssiired from semester to 'semester 

through College Discovery funds of the City University. This securitv^as 
.e^g^blefd jPifeulty to sp^nd all of their time on the program ^^j^pher than in 



seeking financial support. ' " " ^ ■ v 

APVAJJTAG^ QiF TD : ^ / ''^ jk. 

1. ^The interdisciplinary approach at B. G.C.. has J>een. Successful 
terms of hc^ldii^^ower. With btftf a f ew exceptions the retention rates ojf . 
students in%he highly suppoHjj|^e interdisciplinary appntilLcl^ to r^|||iedlation 



Hjjjve interdisciplinary appnfiSLcl:^ to rlpiedlation 
jneflPthan those of rejS^ular colleee student^. 



programs are as hig£ or highSPthan those of regular college student^ 
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^ 2. Student satisfaction has been consistently high, with pbjS^tive 

^' ' ■ " . m m -:- ■ ■ 

attitudes expressed towards the oPenness of faculty, close int^i(<^ctioti' with 
other studenls*^d faculty, facility in dealing with college loglatics 
(registration, .centralization of classes) and availability ofVsupport services. 



3. ^e additional support services implemented with^/TD, unlimited 
tutoring-, additional cjass. hours and greater availabiJ.ity|^p!lounseUng and 
social work servic^.,f l^rovi^^a' range of resoui4(J| for solving 

student problems. ^ if^ '-'^ , ' . • , • 

■ * 'I' . - ' 

^ 4« . The close wqrking, relationship betweenUnstructors and counselors 
jresulted in ^e identiTicatiorj oJt counseling and tutorial problfems. In turn, 
assistance could be offered to the stulients. ^" 



» 




v. 
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